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THE TOMB OF LINCOLN. 


Ir is now three vears and four months since 
our President, Afranam Lincotx, was brought 
to sudden death by the assassin’s bullet. His 
death was the occasion of aniversal grief. His 
funeral procession from Washington to Spring- 
field was the march of a Conqueror, whose grand 
victory had been won. He was buried on a beau- 
tiful spring-day in in cemetery at 
Oak Ridge, Springfield. our first page we 
give an illustration of the tomb which has been 
erected to his memory. 7 

As we stand in the presence of this tomb we 
remember the first months of the secession move- 
ment—the violent threats of war uttered by the 
Southern branch of the Democratic party of 
these days—the peaceful declarations of the new- 
jy-inaugurated President, which said to Southern 
Democrats, “‘ If war must come not we but you 
are to be the aggressors.” We remember the 
terrible struggle of four years, and how, when it 
was over and the people were uniting in anthems 
of praise to God for a Union restored, the cloud 
burst upon us, and we heard that our President 
had been murdered.’ 

We do not forget that the violence of the Dem- 
ocratic press, which held up LincoLn as a tyrant 
and a usurper, led to this tragedy. And if the 
assassin was urged on to his work by this parti- 
san violence, it is now pretty clearly evident that 
Southern revolutionists have fully learned the les- 
son in which Boors had been instructed. They 
have come to understand what is meant by ter- 
rorism—to appreciate the use of the assassin’s 
weapons. ‘The investigation recently made as 
to ASHBURN’s assassination fully sustains the 
charges made by Republicans, both as to the 
motives and the agents concerned in the murder. 
From every portion of the South we hear daily 
of the murder of Union men. There are special 
organizations to carry on this bloody work. And 
these murderers are the allies of the Democratic 
party. A Mobile Democratic sheet explicitly 
- declares that the Congressional plan of restora- 
tion shall be defeated, even if it should be neces- 
sary to resort to the dagger of a Bgurvsin order 
to accomplish that result. Is is not time that 
this violence should be by the upris- 
ing of the people in their majesty, and by their 
repudiation of the party which threatens revolu- 
tion in the event of its success, and war in the 
event of its failure, and which courts the alljance 


of assassins? 
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ARE THEY FORGERIES? 
f7\HE New York World says: “The radical 
newspapers have forged speeches, and put 
them in the mouths of Southern Democrats by 
whom they were never uttered.” 

Is it a forgery that Fraxx P. Briar, the 
Demoeratie pte for Vice-President wrete 
to . on the 30th of 
June: 

“There is bug one way to restore the Government 
and the Constitution, and that is for the President 
elect to declare these acts (of reconstruction) mull and 
void, compel the army to undo its usurpations at the 
South, dieperse the carpet-bag State governments, 
allow the white peop'e to reorganize their own gov 
ernments and elect rs and Representatives ?” 

Is it a forgery that Wape Hampton said at 
a Democratic ratification meeting in New York: 

“ And I want you all to register an oath that when 
they (‘the white people of the South’ without regard 
to the exceptions of the reconstruction acts} do vote, 
that these votes shall be counted, and if there is a 
majority of white votes that you Will place Szrmuovur 
and Brare in the White House in spite of all the bay- 
onets that shall be brought against them ’” 

Is it a forgery that Wape Hampton said at 
his reception in Charleston, that he proposed 
in the Committee on the Platform in the Dem- 
ocratic Convention to insert the words, “ And 
we declare that the reconstraction acts are rev- 
olutionary, unconstitutional, and void?” and 
that he added : 

“When I proposed that, every single member of the 
Commitiee—and the warmest mem in it were the men 


of the North—came forward and said they would carry 
it out to the end f” 


Is it a forgery that Mr. C. C. Lancponw, dele- 


gate to the Democratic Convention, said in a 
published letter before the 4th of July, that the 


reconstruction measures are “ unconstitutional “ 


and, of course, absolutely void,” that this would 
be the chief plank in the Democratic platform ; 
that the Supreme Court, probably at its next 
term, would so decide; and that he added: 

“Then all we want is a President whose views are 
in accord with that decision, and who has the will and 
the nerve to do his duty. It will be his duty to enforce 
the decree of the Court, if need be, at. the point of the 
bayonet f” 

Is it a forgery that Jouw Forsyrna said, in 
the Mobile Register, speaking of reconstruction : 

*“ And here we may as well say that the people of 
the South do not intend to submit to that permanent 
rule, result gs the Presidential election may ?” 

Is it @ forgery that Semwmes said at 
Mobile: 

“I have come to declare that I have given in my al- 
legiance, heart and soul, to the old flag, provided we 
can restore the old flag again to be the representative 
of the principles of the Constitution, which we will be 
able to effect by the election of Seymore and Bia?" 

Is it a forgery that the Charleston Mercury 


said: 


“* Peace was made by General Surewan in the epring 
of 1565, in bis terms of capitalation with General Jous- 


srox. That was peace, and nothing else ever will be 
peace 

Is it a forgery that said : 

The South is our land; the North is a feftign and 
hostile realm... . If the old Union can not be 
we will hope to see the South before we 
die?" 


Is it a forgery that General Barrie, of the 
late rebel army, said at the Democratic meet- 
ing in Mobile: 


"The Democratic party indorses principles for which 
you battled 7") 

Is it a forgery that the Richmond Enquirer 
Says : 


case of a contest, will recognize, and only recegnize, 
such members az come there under legal constitutions, 
and that have been adopted by the free consent of the 
white people of the State ?” 

Is it a forgery that the Richmond Whig, 
speaking of the Barr letter, said : 

“He declared without any hesitancy, and in terms 
too clear and decided to be misunderstood, that, were 
he President, the whole Executive power should be 
employed to blot out every vestige of Radical recon- 
struction ?" 


Is it a forgery that Wape Hampton said : 
“Try to convince the negro that we are his real 


Triends; bat if he will not be convinced, and is still 


joined to his idols, convince him at least that he must 


ly on this belief, that you will not employ any one who 
votes the Radical ticket ?” 

Is it a forgery that Atuert Pree, as Presi- 
dent of a Democratic club, officially said of 
Democratic cards of recommendation for col- 
ored men: 

**We hope that hereafter, when any Democrat de- 
sires to employ a colored man in any capacity, he will 
ask to see his card, and if none is produced will refuse 
to employ him ?" 

Is it a forgery that the Chattanooga Union 
said: 

“Suffer any and all taunts or tyranny until after 
November, and then—well, we would rather be a nim- 
ble squirrel than a white radical ?” 


* Is it a forgery that the New York World said 


of such speeches of Wapze Hampton as we have 
quoted : 

“We have found them to be the candid and per- 
suasive utterances of an honcst and courageous man ?” 

And if these are all forgeries, why is it that 
the Charleston Mercury said : 

“ Private advices from our most strenuous friends 
at the North request that we should protest against 
ons that have escaped some 


Southern speakers since the adjournment of the Na- 


much reference to things that jar on people's nerves. 
What we want just now is to win ?” 

If these are not forgeries they show distinct- 
ly that the policy of the Democratic party, 
should it succeed at the polis; will be the forci- 
ble overthrow of the governmens#ipf the South- 


z @ 


THE TRU® FENANOIAL QUESTION. } 


“Te responsibility for the debt Gonsider- 
ed last week. It rests with thé: c 
party. Has the Republican party shown a dis- 
position to increase or to diminish the national 
expenses? This is the real financial question 
of the campaign. The Republicatis were com- 
pelled to make a debt to save the Government. 
The country of course means to pay it. It cafi 
not pay it, however, without taxation and with- 
out a spirit of economy im the party that con- 
trols the Government. Yet even if that party 
evinced a recklessness that can not be proved 
against the Republican, it by no means follows 
that the country would find relief by throwing 
itself into the hands of the Democrats, for rea- 


sons that we have suggested. What, then, are | 


the facts ? 

The receipts for tho last fiscal year were 
$406,300,000. What becomes of this great 
sum? ‘The mass of it goes to pay the nec- 
@ssary debt. For interest, $141,685,551. For 
principal paid, $34,749,777. |For bounties, pen- 
sions, and other war claims, $83,688,291. Here 
are about $260,000,000, including the cost of 
the Freedmen’s Bareau and Reconstruction ex- 
penses. How could a Democratic administra- 
tion reduce this amount? For the Bureau is 
now to end, and the Reconstruction expenses 
have mainly ceased. Besides this sum, how- 
@ver, there are the ordinary expenses of the 
Government, the Civil list, the Interior, the 


“War and Navy Departments, and the Engineer : 
Bureau, all amounting to a little. more: than |. 
$146,000,000. This absorbs the revenae,; and } 


Senator SHerMAn, who is especially conversant 


with financial matters in Congress, says: “I }. 


can not recall a @ingle item of appropriation, 
except for the Frecdmen’s Bureau and Recon- 
struction, that was not supported by all parties, 
both in the Senate and House.” 

But Congress has materially lightened the 
expenses. It opposed the enormous pressure 
for extra civil and military pay, involving mill- 
ions of dollars. It has abolished that tempo- 
rary but most indispensable institution, the 
Freedmen’s Barean, Nothing has been more 
malignantly opposed by the rebels and Copper- 
heads than the Bureau, because nothing tended 
more to secure finally and absolutely the vic- 
tory of the war. The Democratic orators have 


| made the loosest statements of the enormous | 


“ The next Democratic House of Representatives, in” 


expenses of the Bureau, devoted, they declare, 
to the support of lazy able negroes. Mr.,D. 
W. Vooruxss lately asserted that it spent for 
that purpose ten or fifteen millions a vear. 
The truth is, according to General Howanrp, 
the unimpeachable chief of the Bureaa, that, 
deducting the pay and allowances of army of- 
ficers and the commissary stores from army 
dépéts, the total actual cost of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau has been less than six millions of dol- 
lars. It has been no less the friend of the 
poor whites than of the poor blacks, and its 
service to the country has been of the noblest 
and most invaluable character. In the other 
departments of the Government there has been 
a similar reduction, so that the aggregate ap- 
propriations for ordinary.expenditures have fall- 
en from $146,000,000 to $91,000,000. With 
all the drawbacks the expenses of the Govern- 
ment this year will not exceed $100,000,000, 
exclusive of the public debt and bounties and 
pensions. 

Now, how is the money raised for these ex- 
penses? In other words, what is our system 
of taxation? The subject was comparatively 
new to-#s,.and we began with a cumbrous com 
plication, levying taxes upon a multitude of 
articles with the aim of equalization. Gradu- 
ally, however, the system becomes simple. The 
taxes on food, clothing, and the necessaries of 
life have been repealed, and upon manufactures 
except spirits and tobacco. But the customs 
duties are laid upon imported goods, and yield 
about $165,000,000. The taxes on spirits and 
tobaccc have yielded as much as $55,000,000 
in a,year. But the frauds were so enormous 
that the rate was reduced, and a return of 
$100,000,000 from those two sources is now 
estimated. There are besides these the in- 
come tax on all incomes over $1000; the li- 
cense tax; the stamp tax; the tax on railroads 
and other corporations, and miscellaneous taxes 
upon such articles as billiard tables, carriages, 
and plate. The expenses of collecting the in- 
ternal revenue last year were less than three 
per cent., which is a smaller rate than that of 
customs collection, or of any local State or city 
tax in the country. 

This may not be a perfect system of taxation. 
But it is constantly tested by experience, and is 
rigorously mod@Med to meet the necessities of 
the country. Have the Democrats, who so ve- 
hemently denounce the tax-gatherer, proposed 
any method more effectual? Looking at the 
facts and figures, is the Democratic party like- 
ly to stop the visits of the collector except by 
refusing to pay him? If the party of which 
the Southern chiefs have again taken the com- 


“CONGRESS AND THE SOUTHERN - 


Tae frank declarations of the leading South- 
ern Democrats that the colored vote must be 
coerced.or coaxed for Szrmour and Bram— 
the systemi of certificates which decrees starva- 
tion agaist any colored laborer who can not 
prove ; the thoroughly aroused 
rebel which haughtily declares that it.sup- 
ports the Democratic candidates, because their 
succese will be substantially that of the rebell- 
ion; the terrorism which is already directed 
against known Union men; the constant mur- 


There is a general demand from loyal men 
in States for the assembling of Congress 
i tember, to provide for the arming of a 
loyal militia. The late ndence upon 
the subject of the right of the Marshal to call 
upon the United States troops shows how very 
slow any such remedy would be; and without 


fair expression of the will of the lawful voters 
is smallest, _The Democrats do not mean that 
the lawful ¥ters shall prevail, but that ‘the 
white vote” shall be known at allevents. What 
we all have a right to demand is that there shall 
be as fair a lawful vote as possible. Under the 
circumstances as they now appear that is not to 


be expected ; and Congress, which is responsi- 


| ble for the want of a proper militia organization 


in those States, is morally bound to do what it 
can to secure a fair election. 


TAXATION. 


Mr. Seruovr says in his letter of accept- 
ance: “The hours of toil of our laborers are 
lengthened by the costs of living made by the 
direct and indirect exactions of Government. 
Our people are harassed by the heavy and fre- 
quent demands of the tax-gatherer.” Mr. 
PenDLeton asks at Bangor: “‘ Why is it that 
your taxes consume such an enormous amount 
of your yearly supply?” The lesser orators of 
the party repeat the assertion and the question. 
“We are taxed,” they say, ‘‘ beyond precedent. 
If we did but know it, we are the most oppressed 
and tax-ridden people in the world.” And hay- 
ing exhausted epithets in describing taxation, 
having made the most astounding misrepresent- 
ations of the expenses of the Government, and 
carefully refrained from proposing any financial 
policy except that of Jeremy Diddler, they pro- 
pose a panacea for the national suffering in the 
election of Szrmovur and Biarr. 

Now the national debt is undoubtedly large, 
and the burden upon the tax-payers is heavy. 
Yet, in proportion to the national resources, it 
is much smaller than the present debt of France, 
and is not a third of that of England in 1816. 
But in considering a debt and relief from it 
sensible men look first at its origin, in order to 
determine whether those who administer the 
Government may justly be charged with a re- - 
sponsibility for the debt; and, secondly, at the 
character of those who denounce it as a means 
of bringing themselves into power, and at the 
general policy that they advocate. Pursuing 
this course, we find that our debt of $2,500- 
000,000 is the price of our continued national 
existence, which is the guarantee of our indi- 
vidual welfare. The debt is the cost of defend- 
ing the Government against the bloody and 
desperate and prolonged assault of those who 
now aspire to control it. To subdue Mr. 
Hampton and his legion, for instance, probably 
cost the Government more than a million of 
dollars. In the Democratic Convention, which 
protested so pathetically against the enormity 
of taxation, there were scores of ex-rebel offi- 


can not be fi 


the efforts of th Government futile, and de- 


manded to the rebellion. And now 
that at this vast the rebellion, waged by the 
arms and by the sympathy solely of 
adherents and of the Democratic party, 


has been subd those leaders step forward, 
denounce the Which they compelled the 
country te incur, and demand the control of the 
Government which they could not overthrow. 

What, then, are the promises under which 
the demand is made? Are they such as rea- 
sonably to justify the tion of a return 
of that public confidence without which pros- 
perity and relief from taxation will be indefin- 
itely postponed ? The policy announced by the 
Demecratic party by which to pacify the coun- 
try and cement the Union is revolution and 
repudiation. It is distinctly declared by the 
candidates and the leaders that the present or- 
ganizations of the Southern States are void; 
and the most unqualified assertion that they 
ongbt to be at once forcibly overthrown by the 
President secuged for the candidate who made 
it. an enthusiastic nomination. This policy, 
which the framers of the platform ardently 
agreed to carry out to the end, can be carried 
out only by involving the States concerned in 
anarchy. Congress and the decision of the 
Supreme Conrt will sustain one of the govern- 
ments; the Democratic President will support 
the other. In the nature of things compromise 
will be impossible. The difference will be re- 
ferred to force. Is another civil war the way 
to relieve taxation ? 

The other point of the proposed Democratic 
policy is repudiation. ‘The public demoraliza- 
tion that would follow is incaleulable. It would 
be poison at the very sources of the national life. 
It would properly make this country a despised 
outcast among nations. We should be a soci- 
ety of swindlers, and the whole glory of our 
victory over the rebellion would be fatally tar- 
nished by our voluntary dishonor. The rebel 
chiefs would have the exultation of beholding 
the disgrace of the people whom they could not 
defeat. To them the satisfaction would be the 


| 
_ 
| 
| 
look to those idols, whom he serves as his gods, to feed 
and clothe him. Agree among yourselves, and act firm- 
| 
| cers, both civil and military, who were individ- 
= | tional Democratic Convention.....It is questionable debt. To suppress their insurrection the debt 
whether at this time any thing is to be gained by too was incurred. Twenty-five hundred millions 
of dollars is the price of the Union that we have 
7 : maintained, of the cancer of slavery that we 
: mand should come into power, will it probably have cut ont, of the commanding position and 
insist upon paying the cost of suppressing the 
| rebellion and decline to consider the pensions | o¢ fandamental principles of a free govern- 
ern , + | cating. This is the origin of the debt, and it 
mee pay the whole; or it will stand by tts platform | 
| it? The rebellion was plotted under a Dem- 
VOTE | cabinet<officers, Democratic senators, Demo- 
OTE. cratic governors : ad judges. It was sustained 
in arms by Dem crats; Democrats did their 
utmost to paraly: the Government in the con- 
test. The Dez cratic Convention declared 
ders without punishment; and the total want 
of an organized militia—place the alarming sit- 
uation of the Southern States beyond ques- 
tion. 
: the moral support arising from the cons¢ious- 
ness ofan military force immediataly 
| EE available it is mot to be expected that the loyal 
| Union vote will be generally polled. 
, | The objection to the assembling ot Congress 
| S seems to be that many of the members are 
needed upon the stump. But the.work could 
! be very soon done, apd thebvotes necessary to 
complete it would probably be quite as service- 
able to the cause as the speeches that might be 
ee | made elsewhere during the time. The only 
| really valid objection would be an evident want 
of time to pass propef laws, and perfect organ- 
| ization under them, between the 21st of Sep- 
| tember and the election. But that must hage 
been considered when the resolution was taken 
; : ) to adjourn to that date, or there is a very seri- 
q ous responsibility upon the Republican majori- 
ty. The Southern States are the weak point 
wf the campaign, for there the probability of a 
| | 
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same. ‘They are indifferent whether they hu- 
miliate us by arms or by arts, But the moral 
character of-every public question is its really 
essential part, But the industrial ruin, like 
the public demoralization, consequent upon re- 
pudiation is inconceivable. Already the actual 
loss to the country from the mere suspicion of 
a possible intention to repudiate may be esti- 
mated at millions of dollars, Such a suspicion 
is a shock to the public credit which is felt 
through the whole system, and every dollar 
which is thus lost is taken from the resources 
with which the pressure of the debt is to be re- 
lieved. In public as in private affairs, honesty 


is the best policy. The man who to relieve , 


present necessity becomes a thief must not hope 
to be received among honorable men. But a 


man whom honorable men despise can hardly 


make an honest living. Is national dishonesty 
the way permanently to relieve taxation ? 

The whole matter comes then to this—that 
the party whose rebellion against the Govern- 
ment caused the debt now, as a means of ob- 
taining control of the Government, denounces 
the taxation necessary to payit. According to 
the Democratic oracles the Republican party is 
three times guilty: first, of not submitting to 
rebellion; second, of suppressing it by arms; 
third, of wishing honestly to foot the bill of ex- 
penses. Heavy and frequent demands of the 
tax-gatherer!” ‘* Enormous amount” of taxa- 
tion! shout Messrs, Sermocr, PENDLETON, 
VaLLanpicHamM, Wape Hampton, and their 
friends, Mr. Hampton, if you had not taken 
up arms against a Government that never in- 
jured you; Mr. Seymour and Mr, 
if you had never patted Mr. Hampton upon the 
back, the taxes would neither have been fre- 
quent nor enormous, and your names would not 
be those of willing witnesses of their country’s 
destruction. 


WHY WALL STREET IS DULL. 


Tue brokers of Wall Street are complaining 
that they never knew so dull a season as the 
summer of 1868, ‘Though the rate of interest 
has been unusually low, the accumulation of 
capital enormous, and the traffic on the rail- 
ways large, the business in stocks has not been 
more than half that of last summer, or one 
quarter that of the palmy days of 1863 and 
1864. Whyisthis? Is the ing instinct 
dying out? Have people got over desire 
to make sudden fortunes on the Stock Ex- 
change? Or have the leading operators of the 
street, in an insane greed for inordinate profits, 
held the common-sense of the public too cheap, 
and killed the goose that laid gulden eggs ? 

In olden times, whera man proposed to spec- 
ulate in Wall Street, he bought one or more 
hundred shares of stock, if he deemed it low, 
then awaited events; if his calculation was cor- 
rect, the stock rose, and he sold out at a profit ; 
if his calculation was incorrect, the stock fell, 
and he sold out or was sold out by his broker 
at a loss. Nowadays speculation is different. 
A party or clique of wealthy operators combine 
together to buy not a few hundred or thousand 
shares, but the whole of a given stock; and 
their theory is, that, after having seeured con- 
_ trol of the stock, they will elect themselves di- 
rectors, appoint their friends and relatives to 
the offices, cause the price of the stock to ad- 
vance by shrewd manipulations, then sell out te 
the public at the advance. Nothing can.be 
prettier than such a scheme; nothing easier, 
with unlimited command of money, than the 
accomplishment of the first four steps in the 
programme ; nothing more profitable, provided 
the last step can be achieved, and the public 
persuaded to buy the stock from the clique at 
the advance. It is just possible, however, to 
underrate the common-sense of people at large. 
The public is stupid, probably; but there are 
some baits too gross even for its stupidity. As 
& general rule, it does certainly prefer to buy 
stocks when they are dear rather than when 
they are cheap; but there is a limit to its cre- 
dulity, and if cliques are too greedy, and want 
to make too fuch money, the public is apt to 
stand aloof and refuse to trade altogether. 

This is what has happened this summer. 
Last winter and spring wealthy combinations 
of operators secured control of nearly all the 
leading stocks—New York Central, Michigan 
Southern, Cleveland and Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, 
St. Paul, and Rock Island. At the annual elec- 
tions the new proprietors elected themselves di- 
rectors of their respective railroads, and ap- 
pointed their friends and. relatives to the of- 
fices. Next, by very simple manipulations, 
they forced up the market-price of the stocks 
they held some ten or fifteen per cent. Thus 
far all went well. The cliques appeared to 
have made—on paper—very large profits. All 
that was necessary to crown the operation with 
Success was to realize the last step in the pro- 
gramme, and tc sell out to the pablic at the ad- 
vance, There was a hitch here. 

For, at the very first attempt to market their 
stocks, the cliques discovered that the public 
would not buy. Glowing newspaper articles 
— on the heavy railroad earnings and the 

road 
Street was quiet as a country meeting-house, 


A dull and dogged public would not see that | these 


Michigan Southern which, in Jane, 1867, was 
pronounced by its Directors dear at 67, should 
be cheap, in June, 1868, at 87; or that North- 
western, which, in 1866, was considered in- 
flated at 40, should now be worth 70; or that 
New York Central, which, in the hands of the 
most experienced railway men in the country, 
had not averaged par, should now be a pur- 
chase at 125. ‘There was no use arguing the 
question. ‘The public could no more be moved 
than the Stock Exchange building itself. 

Baffled in their first attempt, the cliques now 
set to work to convince the public that it was 
wrong, and that their stocks were really cheap. 

The way to do this was to pay dividends. 
There was a trifling difficulty in the way. They 
had no money todivide. But they had control 
of their own stock books; so they printed off a 
quantity of new stock, made a present of it to 
their stockholders, and called it a dividend. 
Now, said they to the public, see what you 
might have made had you bought our stock. 

The appeal fell as flat as the newspaper arti- 
cles. The public had heard of Micawber, and 
hadn’t much faith in his methods of finance. 
They looked on with respectful astonishment 
at the declaration of ten per cent. scrip divi- 
dends by companies which, by their own show- 
ing, had not really earned a dividend for years, 
and which were compelled to sell bonds every 
few months to keep their roads in order. But 
buy they certainly would not. The genius of 
the clique managers filled people with admira- 
tion. The public talked of them, dined with 
them, went on excursions with them, extolled 
them to the skies—did every thing, in short, 
except buy their stocks. . 

The case was becoming alarming. Summer 
was waning. Four months of the easiest mon- 
ey-market on record had passed, and no stock 
had been marketed. The roads had been do- 


ing famously, but the stocks were duller than 


ever. What wasto be done? As a last des- 
perate resource, cash dividends were declare@ 
on Michigan Southern and Pittsburg. Of 
course the companies had no casb to divide. 
The Pittsburg Company was then, and is now, 
selling 7 per cent. mortgage bonds at a dis- 
count in a 4 per cent. money-market to provide 
means to equip and repair its road. The Mich- 
igan Southern, only last year, nearly defaulted 
on its interest; and since then the increase in 
its earnings has been trifling. Still, money 
could be borrowed; borrowed it was, and the 
dividends duly.paid. As a delicate piece of 
pleasantry the Michigan Southern dividend, 
being the first for four years, was called “ semi- 
annual; while the Pittsburg dividend, being the 
first for two years, was pronounced “ quarter- 
ly.” Will it be believed that even this bait 
failed to arouse the public? Such, alas! was 
the case.- There was, if possible, even less in- 
quiry for the stocks after than before the divi- 
dend. Every resource had now been exhaust- 
ed. ‘The money-market, the traffic on the 
roads, the temper of the press, had all been in 


favor of the cliques, and yet, here were autumn 


and a stringent money-market at hand, and: 
they actually held more stocks than they had 
held in May. 

If any man, outside or inside of the cliques, 
gravely wonders at this result, let him, first, 
do the public the justice to believe that, stupid 
as it may be, it is not wholly idiotic; and sec- 
ondly, let him compare the present prices of 
stocks (adding thereto the dividends just de- 
clared) with the usual prices of the past ten 
years. The following table tells the story: 


Stocks. Present Usual Advance 

Price. Per Share. 
e New York Central....... 130 100 $30 

elan tteburg... 

35 91 56 
Do. Preferred ........... 60 91 81 
Rock Island............. ps) 112 17 
Fort Wayne. .......+..+. 95 lit 16 
@ 


Be it remarked that these ‘‘ usual” prices 
are not panic prices, but fair averages for the 
past ten years. Within four years all these 
stocks have sold, in panics, $15 @ $20 below 
these “usual” prices. Was it reasonable on 
the part of the cliques to expect the public, 
merely because the money-market was easy, 
and the roads doing well for the time, to forget 
that whenever in the past ten years stocks had 
for a season advanced above these usual prices, 
they had soon afterward receded below them ? 

Again, was it doing justice to public com- 
mon-sense, poorly as the cliques may think of 
it, to overlook the fact that the events of the 
past year have almost destroyed confidence in 
railway investments? The year 1867 ended 
in a Wall Street panic, caused by the discovery 
of the fact that one of the most esteemed com- 
panies, the Chicago and Rock Island, had sur- 
reptitiously issued and sold in open market five 
millions of new stock. A month later the fihan- 
cial community was again shocked to learn that 
the Directors of the Rock Island had fied the 
State, carrying with them their books and their 
money, and had procured an act from the Iowa 
Legislature postponing indefinitely the election 
of Directors in that Company. A couple of 
months later followed the surreptitious issue 
and sale of ten millions of Erie stock, under 
circumstances so barefaced and shameful as to 
disgrace the whole community in which such 
crimes could be perpetrated. And it is with 

scandalous 


man’s memory, that the cliques of 1868 expect 
a confiding public to buy their stock at thirty 
per cent. advance over the old average! 

If any man wanta to know where this state 
of things will end, let him study the history of 
the past. Nothing is new under the san. This 
is not the first time that oversanguine men 
have undertaken bold enterprises, in ignorance 
of the laws of trade, and in a somewhat con- 
temptuous misapprehension of the common- 
sense of the public. Such men, when disap- 
pointment overtakes them, often struggle hard 
and manfully against inevitable disaster. But 
the end comes, for all their struggles, sooner or 
— and values, like water, find their level at 


THE TRUE DEMOCRATIC 
DOCTRINE. 


Tue spirit of the Southern Democrats, by 
whom the Democratic mAnagers now hope to 
carry the election, may be seen in the following 
extract from the Mobile Register, an ardent sup- 
porter of Seymour and Bram, It was those 
who, according to their leader ALExanpER H. 
STEPHENS, were trying to found an empire on 
the eorner stone of slavery who were fighting 
for human liberty, and the Government of the 
United States was a faction hostile to freedom, 
We have not seen a better exposition of the 
Democratic doctrine of which Seymour and 
Bvair are the representatives : 


“ Already the word ‘Copperhead’ has lost half of 
its odium in the Northern public mind, and ‘rebel’ is 
getting to be understood as an armed protest against 
a faction that was inimical to human freedom, and 
was at open war with the Constitution of the United 
States. The world will at last understand that the 
South never did or mean to ‘rebel’ against either the 
Union or the Constitation of the United States, but 
only against a faction, in whose hands both were in 

of destruction. The Confederate States bore the 
old Constitution with them, set it up on their own 
altars, for a purer, holier, safer worship. And 
history will yet write that it was that act, that, through 
fire and blood, saved the , and enabied 
the nation in the fullness of time to vindicate and re- 
enthrone it in their hearts, and again plant it upon 
the altars of a common country." 


POISONED MEATS. 


It is very amusing to see the Dgmocrats try- 
ing to wheedle the colored vote. At a late 
Barbecue at La Grange, in Arkansas, the Dem- 
ocratic Committee placarded this attractive bill 
through the neighborhood: “ Come oae! 
all! Both White and Black! As the infa- 
mous lie is in circulation that the meats for 
colored will be poisoned, we nail that 
Radical trick to the counter by offering choice 
of tables to our colored friends, or we will divide 
piacés with them.” Dividing places we under- 
stand to mean occupying alternate seats, which 
shows a degree of social intimacy that was not 
to be expected, and which is, at least, suspicious- 
ly sudden. This conversion of the Arkansas 
Democracy is peculiarly Providential, for on 
the 17th of last January its Convention in that 
State declared first, for ‘‘ A white man’s govern- 
ment in a white man’s country ;” second, “* The 
incapacity of the negro for self-government ;” 
and, third, for “ The exclusion of negroes from 
an equal participation in making the laws, and 
from the rights and privileges of social equal- 
We trust that our friends in the Southern 
States will show to the colored voters in the 
plainest manner, that, politically speaking, the 
Democrats are trying to get hold of the black 
hand to cut the black throat with it. They 
want black votes to help them into power that 
they may abolish black voting. Let our friends 
invite the colored voters to meditate the words 
of the Charleston Mercury, a distinguished Dem- 
ocratic authority, which asks whether ‘‘ South- 
ern men” are *‘to be driven at will by negro 
slaves; to be domineered over by black barba- 
rians; to be legislated out of their property by 
ignorant savages.” Or these of the Richmond 
Enquirer, equally Democratic and authorita- 
tive: “This was intended to be, and must al- 
ways remain, a white man’s government, None 
but white men must vote or hold office.” Or 
these of the Mobile Register, no less Democrat- 
ic and representative, which describes the “ ne- 
gro vote” as*‘nall and void, and a sum of vil- 
lainies,” and begs the Democratic party not “to 
send the army down to settle our domestic dis- 
putes, and turn the scale in the contest of white 
men with black scalawags.” 

If the opinion upon this subject of conspicu- 
ous individual Democrats is desired, let the col- 
ored voters be reminded of the speech of Mr. 
Rospert Toomss at the Sermovur and Brain 
ratification meeting at Atlanta, in which he de- 
scribes the Georgia Legislature as “‘two hun- 
dred and twenty very respectable gentlemen, 
leaving out the kinker-heads (laughter), the 
honor of whose acquaintance I have not, my 
associati ot lying in that direction just at 
present, having qualified (langhter).” Or 
the equally dignified and honorable remarks 
of Mr. Howett Coss: “Tell them that you 
have seen the poor, ignorant, debased, unhap- 
py, unfortunate, and deluded nigger taken, not 
by the voice of persuasion and of argument... . 
to fill up the ballot-box that formerly received 
the votes of the good and true men of Georgia.” 


transactions, fresh in every | 


| Or the declaration of Senator Hexpnicks, of 


je sen on the part of its 


Indiana: ‘‘We meet the question squarely: 
we are against negro suffrage.” Or the ob- 
servations of the New York Sunday Mercury, 
true-blue Democrat; “Nobody but a restless 
fanatic ever doubted that the negro is a natural 
barbarian; that in his own tropical home he 
never rises above cannibalism.and frequent 
holocausts of human sacrifices.” And it adds, 
speaking not of Forrest, QuaNTRELL, and 


their companions, but of those who, when their . 


masters were away to fight to keep them in 
hopelgss slavery, spared the homes those mas- 
ters left: ‘‘ Their instinctive relish for carnage 
and blood-thirsty ferocity will assert itself when- 
ever proper opportunity offers.” 

In consideration of this universal and tra- 
ditional Democratic contempt, slander, and de- 
rision of the colored race, perhaps the “‘ choice 
of tables” or even the offer “‘ to divide places” 
will not "be very seductive to the new voters. 
And, upon the whole, they may very naturally 
suppose, despite the assurance of the Commit- 
tee, that the meats are poisoned. 


ELLIOTT, THE ARTIST. 


Tue loss of Mr. Ex.iorrt, the artist, is sin- 
cerely deplored, not only by his personal friends, 
but by all who knew him. He was a man of 
the truest modesty and simplicity of nature, and 
of a quaintness of humor that was very delight- 
ful and endearing. Always unobtrusive, he was 
not personally widely known, but his works, his 
portraits, are familiar to every body. They have 
a vigor, and freedom, and brilliancy, which al- 
ways distinguish them, and the likeness is al- 
ways curiously felicitous. Born in the centre 
of the State, his home for more than thirty 


years had been chiefly in this city, from which 


he strayed upon his professional errands. For 
the last two or three years, however, he had 
resided at Albany, where he died. Now that 
he is gone, the seal of silence upon friendly and 
loving lips has been broken, and those who have 
the best right to speak of him, speak with the 
sincerest admiration and affection of his per- 
sonal qualities. The interest of the public, 
however, is mainly with his works, and that 


interest will be enduring. Of all the fraternity 


of artists, none was more generally beloved by 
his fellows than E.uiotr; and the work of none 
would be more missed than his upon the walls 
of the Academy. : 


THE DIFFICULTY WITH GRANT. 

Tas Democrats having accused General 
Grant of every mean ard mialignant villainy 
possible, now allege that he was really respons- 
ible for the indescribable atrocities of the An- 
dersonville pen. This they do the author- 
ity of a most appropriate ally, 
the rebel Commissioner of Exchange. The 
Union Commissioner, General Merepira, has, 
however, restated the terrible truth of the mat- 
ter. . 
Why do not the Democrats declare the real 
secret of their hostility to General Grant, that 
he compelled Les to surrender? 


A private letter to us from Alabama says: 
“What I consider first, and mest to be deplored, is 


the universal proscriptive policy South is 
adop in order to make and sn 
to thete will now going on 


for the election for President. Intimidation and threats 
are freely used; news-venders are cautioned against 
selling papers and periodicals that entertain views dis- 
tinct the prevailing rebel sentiment of the place, 
or that are in favor of the Republican cause..... ight- 
een months ago the Se 
venders to suppress the sale of Harper's Magazine and 

eekly; and for my expostulating with them on the 
inconsistency of such unwarranted proecription I was 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


In Vermont the State 

to press. Last year the Republican m ty was 
$000; in 1866 nearly 23,000. A Republican mA. in 
this election will be a very decisive indication of a 
Repnblican victory in November. The election in 
California takes September 2. Then there is 
a lull until the 14th when Maine will . In Oc 
tober elections will be held in Pennsy Iowa, 
Ohio, Indiana, and West Virginia. 

Secretary M‘Culloch and Commissioner Rollins have 
made a compromise in rd to revenue appoint- 
ments, which are to be divided half and half between 
the two parties. 

General Rosecrans’s Sulphur Springs mission re- 
sulted in nothing more than 4a corres nce be- 
tween him and prominent Confederate Generals. Be- 
fore this meets the eyes of our readers that corre- 

dence will probably be published. It is a trivial 

any way. The questions of the cam- 

are too profound for either General Rosecrans 

or Lee to decide safely. The people will de- 
cide them in November. 


The Indians are again on the war-path ; but General 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


Iw Paraguay, South A Humaita, 
’s strong-hold, has fallen the most 
to be seen whether this is the decisive between 
Paraguay and the Allies. 
The new British Parliament assembies on the 10th 


of December. 
The election for the ment of Jura tn France 
position candi- 


Depart 

has resulted in the triumph of the 

date, 22,428 against 10,290. It must be noted that in 
b Opposition only received about 1500 votes ous 


— 
severely Pp gees soon leave for my 
old home in Brooklyn. I have been over six years at ; 
the South, and over three years here at Mobile; and I 
find loyalty to the Government more odious now than 
on the first day I landed in Dixie” 
| 
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CAMP-MEETING AT MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD. 

Marrua'’s Vixerarp is celebrated for its 
camp-meetings. Its location is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to those who desire to mingle their holiday 
summer excursions with healthy spiritual enjoy- 
ment. 

The Tribune correspondent thus describes the 
locality, and the means of reaching it : 


‘** A sail of three hours takes you from the 
quaint little city of New Bedford, across Buzz- 


. ard’s Bay and Vineyard Sound, to Martha's Vine- 


yard. Ifyou must economize your time or money, 
or if there are ladies in your company, you will 
take the little steamboat which makes daily tri 

to the various towns along the Bay and - Bin 
but if there are no such overruling obstacles, a 
much better way will be to get a sail-boat at New 
Bedford and spend half a day on the excursion, 


cruising around the Elizabeth Islands, which lie 


between New Bedford and the Vineyard, and 
separating the Bay from the Sound....A mile 
or thereabouts south’ of- Holmes Hole, on the 
northeast shore of the island, js the grove in 
which the Wesleyan Methodists for many years 
past have been accustomed to hold one of the 
most remarkable camp-meetings in America. 
They first assembled here for prayer in 1835, and, 
except one brief interval, they have met here 
annually ever since, though it is only within the 
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last six or seven years that their gatherings 
in this spot have acquired a national import- 
ance.” 

The daily attendance last year was 10,000; 
and this year it is probably greater, as not only 
New England but the Middle S contribute to 
the gathering. The camp is im a beautifi grove 
of scrub-oaks, washed on two sides by the sea, 
with a salt-water pond in its rear, into which the 
sea flows at high-tide over’ a narrow strip of 
beach. The grounds, including 150 acres, are 


SPECIMEN OF COTTAGES. 


owned by an association of Methodists, who have 
been offered a charter by the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature. There are over 200 cottages on the 
ground, one-fourth of which have been erected 
during the present summer. ‘‘ In front,” says 
the correspondent from whom we have already 
quoted, “there is a pretty little veranda, and 
three or four feet-of garden may be fenced in be- 
fore it. Over the front-door there is generally 4 
balcony. The high-peaked roofs, the balconies, 


| 
{i 


the door and window frames, are all decorated 
with seroll- work; staired glass, silver ddor- 
plates, hanging lanterns, and other luxuries are 
beheld at every turn ; the houses are gayly paint- 
ed, the verandas bloom with rare flowers, the lit- 
tle miniature vards are decked with moss and 
shell-work, and under the trees; which: cast a 
thick shade over all, are rustic benches ‘and 
swings for the children.” Besides the cottages 
there are over 400 tents. 

These thousands of people who frequent Mar- 


CAMP-MEETING, MARTHA’S VINEYARD.—{Sxercaep sr W. L. | 


BATHING: ON THE BEACH. 
< 


tha’s Vineyard at this season have more and 
fresher pleasures than those who summer at New- 
port or Long Branch. Here you see the latest 
fashions, and innocent flirtation is not unknown 
among the lads and lassies. They play croquet. 
Just below the steamboat landing there is a beach 
for bathing. And then there is fishing and sail- 
ing for those who are fond of aquatic sports, 
several good sail-boats being always at anclior 


_ off the pier. When evening sets in the girls put 


=, 


away their croquet and attend to the tea-making ; 
then comes the evening service around the cot- 
tage doors, while outside the young people are 
nading in the gayly lighted streets of this 
provised village. ‘The utmost care is taken by 
the Committee of Regulations to prevent fire, and 
all smoking is forbidden in the tents. 
Our artist, Mr. SHerrarp, has seized upo 
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THE PREACHERS’ STAND. 
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' | some of the most picturesque features connected 
' , | with this beautiful camp. The daily services 
| began on the 24th of August. 
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INDUSTRIAL FAIR BUILDING, SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

Tue Industrial Fair at San Francisco promises 
to be the largest and most successful one ever 
held on the Pacific coast. We give below an il- 
lustration of the building in which it is to ve 
held, which is situated on Union Square, cover- 
ing nearly two-thirds of the entire square. On 
the Stockton Street front two pillars stand 80 feet 
high, flanking the main entrance. In the rear 
of these is the main, pavilion, or hall, which is 
288 feet length of roof, with nave of same length, 
80 feet wide, and 63 feet high (average), with 


wings 50 feet wide and 272 feet long—the roof, | 


where it joins the nave, being 40 feet high and 
sloping to 28 feet at the eaves. Around the en- 
tire nave runs a gallery for promenade purposes, 
which is 9 feet wide and 15 at end, where -stair- 
cases descend on each side to the main floor. 
’ The Art Gallery is 205 feet long by 30 wide. 
The various artists of San Francisco have large- 
ly engaged space for the exhibition of their 
works. ‘lhe especial object of the Fair is to ex- 
hibit California products and manufactures, in- 
cluding wines as a prominent feature. Sixteen 
gold and fifty-six silver medals will be awarded. 


THE LAWYER’S STORY. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER III. 


To recover a child for a father who had been 
the seducer of the mother, for this, in fact, was 
the sum of all this story, was a task that I did 
not covet. Besides this it was totally out of the 
line of professional employment. But he did not 
ask this. He, in fact, only asked a friend, and 
friendly counsel, And when I had penetrated 
the folds of his mind, and learned that under 
that strange, wild garb was a warm heart yearn- 
ing to atone to the dead mother, the early dead, 
for all the wrongs he had brought on her, and to 
obey her dying command to take care of her 
child, that child whose name with his own formed 
the last sweet sounds of those beloved lips, sounds 
that yet lingered in,all the air that he breathed 


in all countries and at all times, I began to be | 


‘ready to assist him in accomplishing this desire ; 
and at length, promising him my aid as it might 
be from time to time available, I left my new 
fiiend to his lonesome house. alae 

‘The incidents in this story are hardly to be 
considered professional incidents.—Bhey rather 
came to my knowledge in | capacity, 
and it is for this reason that I have chosen to 


relute them as a.lawyers story. My own com ‘iz 


nection wich the incidents was from time to time 
during » period of several years after this. | 

I did not at first direct any special attention to 
the matter. But.at Mr. Ashmun:s request I ex- 
amined the will of Henry Gordon, which was 


proved. in the Surrogate’s office in New York | 


city. It was in some respects s,and I was 

by its examination to look i 
his property at the time of his 
of discoveries, which it is not new | 
here, induced me to believe that he had propety 
in —— County. Among other items I learned 
that a lawyer named its a resident of 
that county, had transacted his business, and was 
in fact the confidential friend and adviser of both 
the brothers. On directing a search to the clerk 
of —— County I had returned a trust deed, 
executed by Gordon to this same Whitstone, for 
the settlement of a small income on Stephen 


| 


state. of 


— 


Gray, the brother of the father of Eve, wifg of 
Henry Gordon. ¥ Nad learned that her 
were dead before her -departure 
and that they had died leaving no property. 
This trust deed was dated about a year after the 
disappearance of the. younger Eve.. At -Ash- 
mun’s urgent solicitation I consented to go up fo | 
—— County to see Stephen Gray make 
some inquiries there. But the day on 
propitious for.my inquiries. 
Stephen Gray was dying! So said the boys in 
the street as looked up at the closed shut- 
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“WE ACCORDINGLY PREPARED FOR HIS TRIAL IMMEDIATELY,” ETC. 


with Asmup,"} time, where he Ot to sit and watch them 


on the shady si as they along to 
the door of the school-house. For thirty years 
now had-the old man occupied that room and 
taught the village boys and maidens their first 
steps toward knowledge. ‘The humble échool- 
master’s influence had already been world-widé, 
and he was proud of his life—as proud as any 
statesman of his hard-earned laurels or. his 
achieved triumph. For had he not heard of his 
boys in many ? Was not the finest book 
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with hi 
Th 
reminded all of them thes the old, 
quiet was his teacher when he thou 


over and over the passage in which the 
orator told the men of his nation that those were 
the principles he learned from his schoolmaster 
in the up-country. 

Peacefully had Stephen Gray labored, and 
after working well it appeared now that the 
time was come when he might take his rest. 
He felt that he needed it, and was not unwilling 
to lie down. The school-house was open yet, 
but the boys were not called in; and the vi 
— gathered for a little while each morning at 
their school-room, and wept while Susan Gray 
told them of the old man. 


spn 

girl, with daik brown hair and dark blue eyes. 
Her cheeks were of the peach hue. that is softest 
and most beautiful, while her chin and forehead 
were rounded in that perfection of contour which 
we sometimes see in the old paintings of Saint 
Cecilia. She was not called beaatiful, but very, 
very lovely. The boys loved her in her girlhood. 
The young men loved her in her maidenhood. 
The children looked fondly and smilingly up at 
her in the street ; and the old men blessed her for 
an angel, as she was, flitting across their dim 
visions. But she had not smiled now for seven 
days. Just so long had Stephen Gray been lin- 
gering where the roads parted, uncertain which 
to take. And now he was no longer hesitating 
or doubtful, but was passing swiftly by the dark 
road of death. 

The light in the room was dim, for the 
heavy wooden shutters were c Only a ray 
streamed through a crescent-shaped orifice and 
fell on the carpet near the side of the bed on 
which lay the giant form of the schoolmaster. 
His eyes were closed, but the occasional twiteh- 
ing, convulsive movement of his lips indicated 
painful thoughts. His grandchild knelt by a 
chair at the head of the bed. Old Mr. Johnson, 
the clergyman, stood on his left. Mrs. Duncan, 
the Scotch lady with whom he had-lived tur two- 
score years, was at the foot of the bed. Mrs. 
Whitney, the best friend of Susamy Gray, sat on 
the right side of the ald man and held one of his 
wasted hands in hers. 

__ ** My little one;” murmured the thin lips of 
‘Susan sprang to his side, and. as his eyes 
they rested. on that courttenance with a joy that 


‘seemed to.shine ont of them, as if he fancied he 
| ‘were already loo into thesface of a seraph. 
“* My little one, my darling bird, the old man's 


hour has come ; and before the sup-shimes on the 
grave ofgpy son under the churely wall | shall be 
the guiet places of thebetter egnuntry.” 
a quai in the expression which 
§ love of 

t of heaven. 
** Dear Susy, come cleser to me while I whis- 
I had a dream just now. I thought 


old nor sad-eyed nor feeble, but she was young 
_and fair as in the days of our, youth, and 
she was bright-epul end shining as the people 
of that-country all areg and while I looked at 

I awoke, and your face was over mine, and 
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her. 
oh, how like to her face both here in the old time 
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| 
his table a volume written by one whom he 
. 
WSS too had taught till he went to college, and did not 
the first page of the book contain a testimony of 
the boy’s love and loving remembrance? And 
SSS | had not Stephen Gray been named in the halls 
Se S35 SS aw . 
ss“ of learning, and even in the national Congress? 
SS SSS There was a worn old new in his drawer 
SSS SN carefully preserved, wherein was a report of the 
| speech of his most brilliant scholar; and he had 
WY 
SSNS 8 Gentle Susan Gray! The memory of her 
TRS SSS ¥' winning loveliness comes back like a breeze of 
~w 
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and therein my dream! You are beantifal, my | 


little child. and yet the day will come when your_ 
beanty will be dust, and those dear tresses that 
ie now on the old man’s cheek will be hidden 
outof sight. But what grand times we will have 
then. my Sasv, in the good country! Heaven ts 
close to us, dear, and I am stepping now across 
its borders. Yet this was heaven, too, 

faces around me were pleasant and—and—and—" 

‘+ Susan,” said the old man, after a long pause 
—*+ Susan. the bors have been here this morn- 
ing again, have they not? J am giad the boys 
lore me. It is pleasant to die out of a place 
where one is loved, and go to a place where all is 
love. Love—love! Yea, I thank God for the 
bope. through Jesus Christ our Lord!” 

The voice of the dving teacher grew strong and 
bold as he uttered the last words, and he lifted 
himself in his bed. ‘**Open the shutter a little 
more. if you please, Mrs. Duncan.” 

The beaatiful light ficshed his face with un- 
wonted radiance, and he gazed out of the win- 
dow at the corner of the little school-house, which 
stood next to his own, and at the elm-tree which 
hung over it. The first frost had touched the 
leaves, and some of them were falling. <A group 
of bors stood near the door, looking sadly up at 
the shatters as ther were thrown open. The old 
man knew they were there. though he did not 
see them. but he thought and thonght tll his 
brain ached with his sorrow. 

**Oh, I shall not see them again! I am sor- 
rowful exceedingly, now: for I am leaving all 
that I love. and when shall we meet again ?” 
Then. as if he knew that his weakness was some- 
what childish, he changed suddenly, and ex- 


«laimed, somewhat harshly, “ Close the shutters 


—close them tight. Let no earthly light come 
across my Vision. That single gleam effaced all 
the joy mv dream had left me!” 

For an hour after that he lay silent, but there 
was a visible alteration in his appearance. His 
features assumed an ook, and his eves 
were opened from time to time, but evidently 
without seeing. Then he began to murmur some- 
thing. at first indistinctly, but at length in a clear, 
fall voice, and they ized passages of Holy 
Wrst. But, as he continned, his voice began to 
break. His utterance grew indistinct; he paused, 
opened his eves. and stared fixedly at Susan, mut- 
tered ** He changeth my countenance and send- 
eth me away:” his hand was raised for a moment 
to the head of the fair girl, and he sought to bless 
her with his last words, but his atterance failed 
him. and Stephen Gray was gone to his wife, and 
was at rest in a quiet place. 

I remaiaed at three days, and saw Ste- 
phen Gray's body committed to the earth on 
which he had walked so many years. During 
these days I had not been idle in my inquiries 
about the Gordons, but I found that all search 
resulted in but ome end. to wit, the necessity of 
consulting Whitstone, the lawyer who had been 
the adviser of the two brothers. 

He was an old practitioner, sharp at times as 
an axe newly ground, and I have usually found 
that sort of sharpness very much like the axe in 
its liability to have its edge turned or broken by 
contact with any hard substance that twists a 
little. He was a fair specimen of a class of law- 
vers whose name is legion, whose professional 
triumphs are on technicalities, and with whom 
the perfection of legal acumen is in taxing large 
bills of costs, or in defending criminals charged 
with petty larceny. 

I found my man in a den which he called an 
office, garnished with a few chairs, a goodly array 
of books around the walls, and a table covered 
with what had once been black cloth, but was 
now a mass of oil andink. A glance at his face 
told me I had a hard subject to deal with. 

Having introduced myself I stated briefly my 
object in calling. I had an idea that with this 
man I should best effect my object by bold ques- 
tioning. ‘To my question if he could inform me 
what became of Mr. Gordon he replied by a ques- 
oon: 

** Which Mr. Gordon?” 4 

** Joseph Gordon.” 

** Might I ask your object in the inquiry *" 

“Certainly. I havea large property about to 
be placed in my hands, which is to revert to the 
daughter of Mr. Gordon's brother's wife, if I can 
find her.” 

** Where does it arise? I did not know she 
had any wealthy relatives.” 

**You perhaps know that Mrs. Gordon was 
married a second time, and that she died in Flor- 
ence, leaving a child surviving her. Her hus- 
band is still living, but has lost his child. This 
history is, of course, not new to you. I wish to 
ascertain whether I can make it for your interest 
to aid in restoring the child. Mr. Ashmun is 
wealthy. If you are not already retained by Mr. 
Gordon so closely as to prevent your aiding me, 
I think I can make it an object for vou to be on 
our side.” 

**] think not.” 

“Why so?” 

**I know no such person as you speak of. [| 
have never even known that there was such 
person as a younger Eve Ashmun.” . 

** I do not think I mentioned any such person.” 
said I, fixing my eves on his face, which gave 
visible tokens. of his chagrin at having over- 
stepped his mark in naming the child. 

** Ah—ves—I—thought you said the child’s 
name was the same as the mothers. I have 
some recollection of Mr. Ashmun when he was a 
young man. Bat I know nothing of him or of 
the Gordons of late years. After the elopement 
of Henry Gordon's wife she was never heard of 
again by either her husband or brother.” 

** Never 

** Never.” 

‘**Do you happen to know the present resi- 
dence of Joseph Gordon ?” 


‘*] beg your pardon, buat from your certainty 

that his sister-was never heard of I gathered that 

you must have seen him from time to time.” 
The coolness of my intimation that I did not 


believe him the man. I hastened to 
add, “‘ Mr. Whitstone, we may as well under- 
stand each other. You know where Eve Ash- 
mun is. If you will tell me I will pay you ten 
times your demand. If you will not, | must find 
her without your aid.” 


professional acquaintance with other actors in it, 
and to a final elucidation of the mystery which 
hung around the fate of Eve Ashman. 

A young man who had been a student in my 
office was assigned by the court to defend a man 
indicted for murder. It was a curious case. An 
old citizen had been knocked down in the street 
and robbed of valuable papers, and was found 

He lived only long 
assailant, and the next 
was 


manded. Within a few days he was supplied 
with funds, and directed the young man who was 
his counsel to retain other and older counsel, and 
to spare no expense in obtaining his acqiittal. 
Preston came to me and begged me to forego 
the rule I had long ago adopted, not to have any 
thing to do with criminal practice. At his urgent 
desire I consented to aid ho and 
went with him to see the man. 

Thompson was a broad-shouldered, brawny 
sailor, whose stout limbs would have made him 
a fearful antagonist in a fair fight, and on looking 
at him I repented that I had accepted his re- 
tainer. He had a bad face, a villainous face. 
But on conversing with him I became half satis- 
fied of his innocence, and on learning that the 
murdered man’s pocket-book was not taken, and 
that his stolen papers were returned in a few days 
through the post-office, I became convinced that 
Thompson could have had no concern in the 
crime. Beside all this he averred his perfect 
readiness for trial, and his ability to establish an 
alifw so clearly that there could be no doubt of 
his acquittal. We accordingly prepared for his 
trial immediately, and within four weeks after 
his arrest he was on trial. 

I had an interview with his chief witness the 
night preceding the tral. I had some difficulty 
in obtaining sight of him, but it did not occur to 
me till afterward that he avoided me intentionally. 
When I did see him it was in Thompson's cell, 
and without light, except the dim light from the 
grating. In -this gloom he struck me as a fit 
companion in countenance for my client. He 
was a tall, finely-formed man, dressed with con- 
siderable elegance, and was presented to me as 
Captain Jamison. He represented himself as an 
Englishman of wealth and family, who was in 
the city accidentally. ‘Thompson was his servant 
and traveling valet, or factotum, a sort of Amer- 
ican dragoman. The evening previous to his ar- 
rest, that is, the evening of the murder, he was 
on a boat on the North River coming from Al- 


to be satisfactory, and we parted to meet in the 
court-room the next morning. 
At ten that evening Ashmun came to my 


I had not seen him for some weeks, and was 
surprised at his unusual animation. 

** Whats the news ?” 

**T am on the track at last.” 

** Ah! and how so?” 

**T have been shot at to-night.” 

“* And you think the next shot will speed you, 


me. He must be near. See! I kept the pistol 
ball. It is the only message I have had from 
Gordon in vears. BatI prizeit. Do vou know 


**No; E never heard cf him after lis removal | my life has been attempted once before ?” 


from this place.” 


have heard nothing of it.” 


“‘ He will murder me and marry Eve, who 
wholly in his power. Or, worse 
would destroy us both, and secure my fortune to 
himself by a will which he would get Eve to 


make. I can see through it all, in a dozen dif- 
ferent points of view. 

ad it; it is too horrible.” 

“T tell I know my man. 


you 

try it. Who knows how soon you may be de- 

fending some one for the marder of your friend 
” 


“<I will play the traitor and let him hang, if I 
dream there is the remotest possibility of his guilt 
of such a crime.” 


haunt him. i 
but get rid of this weight of flesh ; if I could but 
be here, yonder, every with the speed of 


3 


: 


my sleep and dream my dreams! Could 


But it is nearly over. This presentiment, if you 
so choose to call it, is so strong that I am not 
doubtful, but certain, that I shall find Eve soon. 
Do you think—do you think it may be in anoth- 
er world? I had not thought of that before. 
Who knows? Your idea may be right.” 

** My idea?” 

‘*It was your suggestion when I came in.” 

I talked with him for an hour, and sent him 
home with a servant. He laughed at the cau- 
tion, but I insisted, and he yielded. 

The next day I was engaged in the trial of 
Thompson. 

The case for the prosecution was made out 
without mach difficulty. We cross-examined 
witnesses but little, trusting entirely to our proof 
of absence from the city, which was ample. 

I had examined the first witness, who was the 
other servant of Captain Jamison, and whose 
testimony was clear and satisfactory. At the 
moment that we called Jamison to the stand, 
and while the clerk was administering the oath, I 
felt a hand on my shoulder, and looking up saw 
Ashmun taking a chair behind me. He nodded, 
and I acknowledged his presence by a smile, 
when I was startled at the change in his counte- 
nance. He was staring over my shoulder toward 
the witnesses’ seat, and his gaze became intense 
for an instant; then a smile of apparent exulta- 
tion passed over his face, and he leaned over to 
me and whi : 

- You have him at last.” 

Whom ?” 


“That man on the stand.” 
**Gordon! Impossible! It is Captain Jami- 


“Ah! his mother’s name. Blackstone, I 
ent iy mistaken; that man is Joseph Gor- 


Like a thunder-stroke came over me the idea 


HH LB 


without the necessity of the jury retiring. 
While I was ing my papers together the 
prisoner and Captain J 


I hastened to my office to meet Ashmun, but 
he was not there. I remained till the evening, 
but did not see him, and called at his house on 
my way home. He was out. The next day I 
heard from his servant, who called at my office, 
that he had left word for me that he should be 


in a sitigular place. ‘The following is a copy of 


his brief note : 
“—— Cocwry Jam, December 8, 18—. 
“Come up here and see me. Yours, 
“ Asuucx.” 
I obeyed the summons with as much speed as 
might be. 


LITTLE WHITE-THORN. 
A Breton Aegend. 

Is those beautiful old times when wrong never 
prevailed long over right, when the good pros- 
pered, and the wicked were confounded—that is 
to say, in the times befrre the world was turned 
upside down, there liy,d in Finisterre a pious © 

} : had an y danghter, a child of 
with hair like spun silk, and blue eyes, 


and a face so delicate ; »d white in its transpar- 
ency that the country people called her little 
White-thorn. The wi ow’s father was a large 
farmer owning land of _iis own, and feeding on 
the moors large flocks ;.. sheep, and pasturing in 
the water-meadows ny,serous cattle. A - 
ling brook that slid down the purple moor-sides 
was conducted by hi a mill he had built in 
a depression on the fell glope, among some green 
ash-trees flowering elders, and there the 
stream rushed ing@ver the big water-wheel, 


also built a bake-house, where his wheat-flour 
was made into delicious white cakes, and his 
barley-loaves were baked brown, and where, 
also, his great buckwheat pancakes were pre- 
pared for the laborers who tilled his soil. 


his only danghter was the widow, the mother of 
White-thorn. The eldest took the house, the 
land, and the milch kine; the second took the 
mill and the horses ; and the third took the bake- 
house and the sheep. Nothing remained to the 
widow Elizabeth except an old hovel on the 
moors, far away¢@rom the village, where, occa- 
sionally, in bad weather, the shepherd had been 


you nursed me with the utmost care; therefore. 
will now make you a handsome present. [ 
have an old black cow, which yields scarcely a 
cupful of milk; you are welcome to it. Let 
White-thorn put a halter round its neck, and 
lead it to your hovel.” 

So Elizabeth took a stick and beat the cow be- 


ul 


sigh. Then the bird jumped on her shoulder, 
and chirped louder. ‘It is all in vain,” said 


jy 


| 
4 
; ‘*T met, three nights ago, a man about my | said “ Proceed, gentlemen,” I can not define the 
| own size, who jostled against me on the pave- | impulse which induced me to abandon the case 
4 | ment with a force that nearly drove me into the | before me and demand of the witness in a tone 
gutter. You have some experience of my way | which startled him and the whole court-room, 
‘ of behaving in such cases. It was very much 
that way our acquaintance began. I turned rt. 
. | swiftly enough to catch the scoundrel’s arm as hat 
: he aimed a blow at my head with a short club. —_, 
: He howled as I twisted his arm in its socket. I to 
; don't think he will use it again in a hurry. Sar- | 
z “Try it,” sneered Whitstone, ‘‘and we will | prised, and in fact rendered useless by the twist 
see whose arm is strongest: yours to find, or | I gave him, he took to his heels. I should have 
| ours to conceal.” supposed the collision accidental, but when this 
: ‘So be it. But before I leave you let me give | pistol ball came into my library window last | was defending the prisoner the conviction was 
vou a hint. I did not come here with any hope | night I began to think Gordon was about, and | growing on me that he was guilty. The judge 
to secure your services. I wished only to know | I strongly suspect he designs my murder.” spared me the trouble of attending to the case. 
* one fact; whether Eve Ashmun was alive or ‘“* For what possible motive can he do so?” Before ‘the witness had answered ten questions 
. dead. You have not been keen enough to con- “* Did you not tell Whitstone that I had made | the court intimated to the district-attorney that 
ceal that, and I am perfectly content with the re- | @ will in Eve's favor?" ' he would do well to abandon any idea of convic- 
sult of this interview.” : “7 did” tion, and the verdict of not guilty was recorded 
And with this result I was forced to be content. 
I returned to New York and communicated to 
Ashmun the success of my inquiries. It but 
aroused him to greater anxiety, and indeed to officer handed me a sealed envelope. It con- 
such insanity as made me anxious about the re- tained a large counsel fee, but I never saw my 
- sult: buat six months of vain search calmed him client again. 
: again, and I forgot him, except when I occasion- 
, ally called for an hour to talk with him, or when 
: he rushed furiously into my office with some whim | He is one of the vilest scoundrels that the world 
: in his head that 1 had to talk out of it. | a Sach men make me believe there 
is a 
| ‘* Well, you must go to-night. I have a mur- 
CHAPTER IV. der case to-morrow, and I wish to be ready.” out of town some days, and I need not give my- 
- I HAVE already intimated that this story is not self any concern about his business. I under- 
strictly a professional story, but is one with which aoe the A gm a and — patiently 
I became acquainted in the practice of the pro- or news of his success. next heard from him 
fession. It has already been seen how little active 
part I have taken in it, and indeed how little of 
the lawyer has appeared necessary in the histpry. 
A somewhat remarkable occurrence led me to a — 
t “*Not so. Save him if you can, even though 
he be Gordon himself, and let him live for me to 
hire some dog to kill me. I wish I were dead 
now. Iwill stand at my window to-night to be 
shot at. I will light the room, open the shutters, 
| and—will that be suicide? I am sick, tired, 
| weary of all this. Good-night! I am going. 
rested by the police as fully answering the de- | Good-night! If I could but find her!" 
scription of the murderer. Withal he had blood 
: on his sleeves and a slung-shot in his pocket, and 
answered incoherently when questioned. The 
case was strong against him. The Grand Jury 
were in session, and he was indicted the day after | been so restless of late. I ha 
he was arrested, and was arraigned the next day; | 12 with the idea that m 
and on his stating that he was a stranger, without 
_~ friends or money, the court assigned counsel for 
: | aren see my wife in her magnificent 
’ beauty—but look into the unfathomable blessing 
} of her eyes—but hear the music of her words of | FS 7 m 3 distance, in the sun, uke a large 
perfect affection—and know that all this was once 
youn, tut may never Se youn egeia—aover! wavering white tuft of cotton-grass. He had 
/ never!—you would know the terrible meaning 
F of that word, ‘never. The world is full of 
: mocking beauty. The sky weighs me down as 
| if it were a load on my shoulders. The wind 
| shrieks in my ears. ‘The sunshine burns into Alas! even in those good old times, before the 
, | my soul. For sky, air, and sunshine were once | world was turned upside down, people died. The 
| the joys of our young lives, and they are now | farmer fell ill, deceased, and his property was di- 
| witnesses of all the bitterness that curses me. | vided among his children. He had three sons: 
wont to take shelter. When the poor woman 
bewailed the injustice of her brothers, the eldest 
said to her: 
| ** Now, Elizabeth, I will prove to you how full 
| of affection lam. A dear, good sister you have 
always been to me, and when I was ill in fever. 
| hind, and White-thorn pulled the halter in front : 
| and thus, after much trouble, the old black cow 
was brought to the hut on the moors, which was 
all that belonged to the widow. Every day little 
| White-thorn took the cow out of its stable and 
| | 
bany, with Thompson in his company as usual. | 
He did not reach New York till some six hours 
after the murder was committed. Another serv- 
ant was prepared to corroborate his testimony, 
and would be in court at the trial. This seemed ** Gordon.” 
| 
. ouse. son. a chap- 
on a whin-bash, singing sweetly. The little creat- 
| ure turned its brilliant eyes on the child and 
| es | twittered to her, exactly as if it were speaking. 
that this might be true. It explained the whole | “‘ What do you wish to say?” asked White- 
: mystery of the murder. The victim was mis- | thorn, leaning toward it. The bird flattered its 
taken for Ashmun. It was in his street, near | wings, hopped nearer to her, turned its head on 
| and you give up the search in world. Is | his house, that the murder was committed. This | one side, and began to prattle once more. **! 
that the idea? afibi was trumped up to clear him. It was well | can not understand you,” said the girl, with a 
| ** Bah! no. Don't you understand ? There | managed, too. No wonder he had hesitated to | ; 
| is but one man in the world that would shoot | meet me before. No wonder I had never seen ee 
| his face till this moment. That scar on his | White-thorn. ‘‘ You mast speak Breton if vou 
| cheek was a mark in his youth. I remembered would make me comprehend” Bout, as the little 
it myself twenty years ago. All this flashed | bird could not do this, it spread its wings, smote 
through my mind in the instant while [ turned | the air with them, once, twice, thrice. and was 
i from Ashman to the witness, and as the judge | gone. 
| 
aX 
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The sun had now set; White-thorn looked 
round. In the still, green sky hung the silver 
speck of the evening-star, like a gem dropped on 
a sunlit lawn. there, in the soft air, 
was the bird, like a tiny dark spot, becoming 
smaller and smaller, till it had quite disappear- 
ed. And all that while the star e bright- 
er and brighter, till it burned like a lamp of fire. 
Now White-thorn called the black cow. She 
could not see the dear animal any where. She 
ran hither and thither, but perceived no traces 
of it; and the darkness fell, and she would have 
lost her way had not she heard her mother's voice 
calling loudly, ‘** White-thorn, White-thorn!” 
‘‘Here am I, mother. But where is the cow?” 
‘““The cow is here, my child.” White-thorn 
hastened to her mother, and found the old wo- 
man standing by the mangled remains of the 
black cow.. ‘The wolves had fallen on it and de- 
voured it, leaving only the bones, the horns, and 
the black tail, with the black tuft of *hair at its 
extremity. White-thorn uttered a cry of sor- 
row, and on the grass the 
bones of the cow. ‘‘ Do not lament over a beast 
as over a Christian,” said the widow. ‘* Come 
within, White-thorn, we will have our supper, 
and then go to bed.” 

The little girl was hardly able to sleep all night ; 
her heart ached for the cow, and as soon as the 
sun rose she started from her bed, and ran forth 
in her white night-dress, with bare feet and arms, 
upon the moor. The morning light glistened in 
the gossamer that was flung over the gorse bush- 
es, and the long spider-threads, strung with dew, 
were like rosaries of diamonds which the sun told, 
winking and flashing ineach. And there, perch- 
ed on a bush of yellow broom, was the sweet bird 
who had sung to White-thorn the day before. 
The girl ran toward it, and, kneeling beside the 
broom, listened attentively to its twittering. The 
little creature seemed to speak earnestly to her, 
but not a word could she understand. Then, 
heedlessly,.she put her naked foot on a celandine 
that lay like a cup of gold in the grass. Now, 
be it known to all good children, that whoever 
touches that flower with bare feet, and with con- 
science undefiled, acquires the knowledge of the 
languages of birds, beasts, and fishes. ‘The soul 
of White-thorn was transparent, and unstained 
as a mountain burn; 80, no sooner had she 
touched the little golden blossom, than, all at 
once, what the bird said became intelligible to 
her. 

‘* White-thorn, dear White-thorn,” were its 
words, **I love you well, so listen to what I 
say.” 

** Who are you?” asked the child, astonished 
at her newly-acquired-power. 

‘*T am Robin Redbreast,” answered the bird. 
*¢ And I have the power of every year making 
one good, poor child happy. This time I shall 
do this for you.” 

‘‘Oh you darling Robin!” exclaimed White- 
thorn. ‘* Then I shall have a little silver cross 
on my breast, and a new pair of wooden shoes, 
bo that I need not run about barefoot any lon- 
ger. ” 

** You shall have a golden cross and satin 
shoes, like a great lady,” said Robin Redbreast. 

‘** How so, my dearest birdie ?” 

‘* Follow me and you shall see.” 

Little White-thorn jumped up. Robin smote 
the air with his wings, once, twice, thrice, and 
was away, flying over the glistening fragrant 
moor, toward’ the sea. And every now and 
then it perched on a gorse tuft or a shrub of 
white heath, and loudly, Follow me. 
The child followed y, and the bird led her 
down the moor-side among gray lichened gran- 
ite rocks, then over a. buckwheat field, where the 
tiny whitish pink pin-points of flowers were sip- 
ping the dew that dripped from their leaves, then 
out on the yellow sand strewn with shepherd's 
purses and . In the bay were seven little 
holms, usually surrounded by laughing blue wa- 
ter, but now the tide was out, and a strip of oozy 
sand led to them. Robin Redbreast stayed his 
flight, and said : 

** Do you see any thing on the beach ?” 

**'Yes! I see a pair of wooden shoes brightly 
polished, shoes that have not yet been browned 
at the fire, and a staff of holly that has not yet 
been lopped of its leaves and berries.” 

‘* Put on the shoes and take the staff.” 

**T have done so.” 

** Now, walk along the sands to the first of the 
seven isles, go round it till you reach a cliff be- 
fore which rank sea-rushes grow.” 

** And what then ?” 

“Pluck the rushes and twist them into a rope.” 

** What next ?” 

**' Then strike the rock thrice with your staff, 
and a cow will issue from it, lay the rush-rope 
=" neck, and lead it home to your mo- 

er.” 


White-thorn followed these directions implic- 
itly. She walked lightly in her wooden shoes 
over the treacherous sand, she wove her rope of 
rushes, struck the rock, and from it came forth 
& cow, with a skin as soft as that of a mole, with 
eyes gentle as those of as and with a beau- 
tiful white full udder, ite-thorn threw the 
halter round its neck, and led the beast home to 
her mother, who was overjoyed to see it. But 
how was her wonder increased when she began 
to milk little Sea-cow, as White-thorn called her. 
The milk spirted between her fingers and flowed 
without cessation, like water from one of the moor 
springs. Elizabeth filled all the pails, then all the 
pots, jugs, kettles, and mugs, with milk, and still 
the stream flowed. ‘‘ Run, run, White-thorn, to 
your uncle Joseph, and borrow a couple of pails,” 
cried the widow. ~And the child skipped over the 
om to the farm, and told the farmer the won- 

er. 

The news soon spread, and half the village 
came to see. Every one brought a pail or a 
pitcher. They found Elizabeth seated by the 


cow, in a great pool of milk, which poured from 


the sea- beast, flowed in a white rill over the 
threshold, and was lost in the moor sand out- 
side. Never was more delicious milk tasted, 
never was richer cream seen. Joseph gazed in 
astonishment; he tasted the milk, smacked his 
lips, tasted again, shook his head, and then said: 

** Dear sister, you know how I have always 
loved you. You have, I am certain, a true sis- 
terly affection for me, and you will not refuse 
me the cow when I ask you for it, and offer in- 


the vil- 

‘* Well, then, dearest sister, I will give you my 
farm and farm-house, the stables, the carts, and 
horses.” 

Then Elizabeth yi She took the key of 
the house, she cut a turf in the fields, drank out 
of the well, lit a fire on the hearth, and cut a 
handful of hair out of the horses’ tails, as evi- 
dence that all these now belonged to her. Then 
she gave the Sea-cow to her brother, and he went 
away with the beast to a large town, where the 
demand for milk would be as inexhaustible as 
was the supply. But poor White-thorn cried, 
for she lov Sea-cow dearly; and all day 
long her cheeks were wet with tears. At even- 
ing she went into the stable to see if all the cat- 
tle were supplied with hay, and then she sobbed 
aloud. ‘‘Oh, why is not dear Sea-cow here ?” 
she wailed. Immediately she heard a lowing 
behind her, and, on looking round, saw her Sea- 
cow returned. After the first transports of de- 
light were over she asked, stroking the creature's 
soft hide : 

oo has brought you back to me, pretty 


**T have returned of my own accord. I could 


avaricious man.’ 

** Alas! my mother will have to give up the 
house and farm, now that you have come back.” 

** Not so,” replied the cow. ‘For your 
grandfather had left all to your mother, but the 
brothers destroyed the will, and robbed your mo- 
ther of what is rightfully hers.” 
. ** But you will be recognized, my pretty dar- 

ng.” 

** Not if you will do what I bid you. Pluck 
three clover leaves and bring them to me.” 

White-thorn obeyed; and, while the cow 
munched the green leaves, she called, as bidden, 
Robin Redbreast, three times. Now, the third 
time she called, all at once the cow was changed 
teh a beautiful horse, to White-thorn’s great de- 
ight. 

** You will certainly not be recognized now,” 
said she; ‘‘and I henceforth call you Sea- 


The widow was rejoiced when she heard what 
had taken place, Next day she brought the 
horse out to lade it with corn for the market. 


of the horse lengthen to as many 
sacks as she deemed fit to send to market; so 
that Sea-horse alone could more corn than 
all the other horses in the vi This was 
soon known to the second brother, Phillips, who 
came, examined it, and bid for it his mill, his 
horses, and all the pigs he fed. The widow ac- 
cepted the offer; the mill became hers, and the 
Sea-horse was transferred to brother Phillips, 
who left the place with the horse to go to a town 
where the amount to be carried would be equal 
to the capacity of the horse for bearing. But 
White-thorn was sad heart, and at night, 
-when she went to the stable, she sobbed, and 
said: ‘*Oh, dear Sea-horse, wh 
here?” Then she heard a 
and, looking round, she saw that Sea-horse had 
returned. 

‘**T could not remain with your wicked uncle,” 
said the animal; ‘‘so I have returned to you. 
Now fetch me three clover leaves, and while I 
am eating them call thrice on Robin Redbreast.” 

White-thorn obeyed implicitly, and the Sea- 
horse was suddenly transformed into a beautiful 
sheep, with long fleece as white as wool and as 
fine as silk, 


** You dear creature,” exclaimed White-thorn. 
**T shall call you Sea-sheep.” 

The widow came in next morning to see the 
wonder, and, as she gazed on the sheep, she 
said: ** Ran, daughter, and fetch me the 
for the poor creature is so encumbered with its 
wool that it can scarcely move.” 

Well, the Sea-sheep was shorn, and, as fast as 
the wool was cut off, fresh wool grew ; and it be- 
came evident to Elizabeth that Sea-sheep was 
worth all the sheep on the moors around. The 
third brother, Kaspar, soon heard of this, and he 
hastenedeto the farm, where he examined the 


surprise. 

“*T must have this sheep,” said he. ‘Sister, 
I will give you the bake-house, and my sheep 
and oxen, in exchange for this creature.” 

The widow agreed to the bargain, and the man 
drove Sea-sheep away. But his road lay along 
the cliffs, ovér the frothing, tossing blue sea, 
and, as he came out of the lanes above the wa- 
ter, the sheep suddenly leaped off the headland 
into the sea and swam to the Seven Isles, and 
vanished at the rock where the dark green 
rushes, which opened to rockive it and closed be- 
hind it. In the evening, White-thorn waited in 
vain in the sheep-fold for her beautiful pet; but 
the night passed, and it returned no more. Then 
at heart, over the heather. Ona 

olly-bush sat perched Robin Redbreast, and the 
bird said to her: 

** Dear White-thorn, you must not expect 
to see Sea-sheep again, she has gone forever. 
Your uncles are punished. for their avarice and 
injustice. You have now enough to live upon, 
so be content. Buy yourself a golden cross to 
hang on your bosom, and saiin shoes, and—for- 


| get not the poor.” 


Imagine her astonishment when she saw the back } 


| seer, Livingstone, Mario uo matter. 


With these words, Robin fluttered his wings. 
He beat the air once, twice, thrice, and darted 
up high into the clear blue sky, and little White- 
thorn saw him no more, 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP... 


Tus latest reports from various sections of the coun- 
try give indications of a very, satisfactory harvest. In 
most of the States the wheat and corn crops are unu- 
sually large ; hay is plentiful, hops abundant, and po- 
tatoes doing ordinarily well. The cotton crop varies 
a good deal in different sections; in Louisiana the 
yield will be large, notwithstanding the rains have 
caused some damage and the cotton worm appeared: 
in West Florida cotton will be a failure, and reports 
from Alabama are gpfavorable ; in Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi, however, the prospects are encouraging. In 
South Carolina the cotton looks well, the corn crop is 
excellent, fruite are abundant, and the farmers are 
jubilant. In Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, and some 
other States, fruit has been plentiful and of fine quali- 
ty; but in general the crop of peaches and’apples will 
be light, according to present indications. 

In England and Scotland the harvests were unnsu- 
ally early, and the season very propitious for wheat : 
but the drought has been very sévere, and plenty of 
wheat and hops will not compensate farmers for the 
total or partial loss of many other valuable crops. 
Still, if late rains fall pasture grass will grow rapidly, 
and some late crops be which will mitigate 
the evil of a short supply of stock food. A corre- 
spondent of the London Times contrasts the years 
1867 and 1868, as follows: 

“Last year had no summer; this year, during the 
summer months, the heat has been almost unparal- 
leled. Of the cereal crops last year wheat was the 
only deficient crop ; this year wheat is the only abund- 
ant crop. Last — the failure of a turnip crop was 
the opengtion ; is year itis the rule. Last year the 
abundant supply of natural fattening green foods war- 
ranted the prediction of lower prices of beef and mut- 
ton, which was realized ; while this year, from the un- 
usually short supply of such’ f » and from the 
of beef or mation will probably range higher fu ine 

or mu ro r 
spring than at present.” 


not live with your uncle, who is a wicked and‘) ensuing 


A great deal has been said from time to time about 
the adulteration of the milk sold in our city. There 
is no doubt that watered milk is sold by minor deal- 
ers, and that milk is sometimes spoiled by being 
brought to market before the animal heat has been 
properly eliminated ; there is also some need for can- 
tion against what is known as “ swill-fed” milk. Yet 
investigation proves that, on the whole, New York is 
well supplied with rich, pure milk. It would be use- 


ti.sir business in an honest 
. It is a good test of the quali- 
ty of milk to ascertain how much cream will rise on 
it when allowed to stand. Some firms sel) great quan- 
tities of cream ; and as cheese is said to be made from 
the skimmed milk, we are not to suppose that any 
cream is surreptitiously removed what we buy 
as ‘pure milk!" Not less than ,000 gallons of 
milk are consumed by New York city every year. 
In hot and sultry weather ice, which we have come 


to as rather a necessity than’a luxury of life, 
is often difficult to be , even in tors. 
This is undoubtedly in measure owing to want 


the by 
carried off from the ice. An English writer 


‘instantly 
on the subject says that, *‘Ice has two ‘natural ene- 


mies," warm air and water, but the latter is by far the 
more deadly. Water at 40° will melt ice with ten times 
the rapidity of air at 60°." A moderate-sized block 
of ice can be preserved a very long time by wrapping 
it carefully in dry faumnel, and placing it on a grating 
so that no water can accumulate underneath. When 
the flannel becomes wet it should be replaced by an- 
other dry plece. If housekeepers would give a little 
personal attention to the matter, instead of leaving 
the care to servants who do not understand the sci- 
ence of non-conductors, there would be little difficulty 
in having ice for breakfast, even if the “ ice-man"” does 
not come season.” 

In the volcanic region of the south of France, at 
Ment d’Or, in Auvergne, are baths which are curious 
alike for their age and for the peculiarity of the water. 
On en “Les Bains” a cavern is seen hollowed 
in the solid rock, in a dark corner of which is a small, 
covered aperture. The cover being removed from this 
a puff of steam arises from the hot spring below. The 
sides of the cavern are hollowed, and benches placed 
around it. The patient on beginning a course of baths 
extends himself on the highest bench; he descends 
gradually every quarter of an hour until the hot steam 
becomes insupportable ; he then is wrapped in a blank- 
et and conducted to a-room where a coffin-like bath 
of rough stone, filled with a mud-colored fluid, awaits 
him. Although of uninviting appearance, this bath 
is most pleasant, the skin becoming softened, white,. 
and childlike; the water itself feels like liquid velvet, 
so soft and creamy to the touch. No one is permitted 
to take a vapor at Mont d’Or without a doctor’s orders 
to do so. Two eminent medical men attend Les Bains 
the entire season, which is from June to October. 

Religious services in the open air are becoming fre- 
quent in this and other cities. In Boston. preaching 
on the Common is listened to With attention by large 
audiences. 

At West Rutland, Vermont, there are ten different 
marble quarries in successful operation, while on the 
western edge of the valley three others are in process 
of development. The whole thickness of the marble 
in these quarries is nearly fifty feet, and it is so strati- 
fied as to be easily worked in separate layers, ranging 
from two to six feet in thickness. There is a great 
variety, both in color and quality of marble, from the 
purest white to the coarsest colored rock, the best 
often lying in close proximity to the poorest. One 
layer of marble may rest between two of limestone, 
and all so strangely intermingled that from the poor- 
est there may be some beautifully variegated marble 
produced. 


A curious suit has been brought for divorce in St. 
Louis. The wife, in presenting her petition to the 
court, declares that her husband is a monomaniac on 
the subject of shooting; that he frequently points a 
loaded pistol at her, sleeps with a pistol under his 
head, and says he will “ upload the pistol by putting 
a load into her.” She desires to be legally relieved 
from loaded pistols. 

A singular accident occurred at the execution of the 
murderers of Prince Michael in Servia. A musket- 
ball rebounded from the post to which one of the 
criminals was attached and struck the forehead of the 
officer who was in command of the executing party. 
He was killed on the spot. 

The following story is said to be one which Mr. 
Dickens picked up in his late visit to this country. 
A man in America knew e.ery body. Name what 
celebrity you could, Palmerston, Guizot, 

y 


knew him very well indeed.” At last a provoked 
cynic asked, “ Did you happen to know the Siamese 
Twins?” The omniscient but conscientious speaker 
at once replied, “‘ Well, one of them JI knew exceed- 
ingly well, but Iam not quite sure whether I ever hap- 
pened to meet the other.” 

A thrilling accident occurred at Niagara Falla a 
short time ago. A little girl while getting upon the 
railing of the bridge leading from the main land to 
Goat Island lost her balance and fell into the rapids. 
Instantly a young man named Moulton plunged in to 
rescue the child. Grasping the little one and keeping 
her head »ove water both were swept un toward the 
destruction seemed inevitable. But 

oulton, beiu, an expert swimmer, st led man- 
fully with the torrent and quneeded in reach- 
ing the shore only about fifteen feet from the brink of 
the cataract. The young man risked his life more 
nobly ~ those who venture into danger merely for 
notoriety. 


Tomatoes, whether eaten raw or cooked, are most 
healthful and highly natritious. The tomato season 
ends with the frost; but if the vines are pulled up be- 
fore frost comes, and hung in a well-ventilated cellar 
with the tomatoes upon them, it is said they will con- 
tinue to ripen for some weeks. 


The Swiss have begun to make practical use of the 
glaciers. Near Martigny small cubes of crystal clear- 
ness are cut from the ice, packed in boxes, arid sént 
off. in fast trains to the large cities vf Frayce, where 
they arrive with little waste, ; . 

A pretty good story is told of a Western man, who, 
stopping in Boston for a day, t a cigar after 
dinner, and sauntered out for a w Soon a police- 
man tapped him on the shoulder and notified him 
that he had imcurred a a dollars for smoking 
in the street. The strangepgpoke a V, and paid the 


stowed a remnant of ginger upon the hungry one. 
Thereupon a second officer approached and informed 
him that he had violated another ordinance of the 
city, with a $2 fine. The hoosier handed out the 33 
bill. The officer presented him thechange. He shook 
his head: “‘ Keep the whole—I shall. wamt to whistle 
presently.” 

have caused 
lions of dol- 


pletely 
overrun by the devouring element, ’ 

In San Francisco fruit-shops are scattered, or rathei 

in the greatest profusion throughout the 

city. It has been said that Californians eat fruit ac 
if they lived om nothing else, and yet they eat every 
thing else as if they had never touched fruit. A re- 
cent writer, speaking rather disparagingly of the San 
Franciaco fruit-market at the present time, remarks: 
Fruits is out;’ we having only oranges, bananas, 
pine-apples, pears, apples, and strawberries. In a few 
weeks we shall have some variety, and in September 
and October, and even away into November, the va- 
rieties are so great, and the specimens so excellent, 
that even the Californian with his immense power of 
fruit consumption is absolutely in despair what to se- 
lect, and very ofien how to get through with what he 
has selected.” 


There recently died at Wesel, in Germany, a man 
by the name of Rents, who was the possessor, while 
living, of a beard eleven feet long. It is now in pos- 


session of the Museum, he having stipulated in his — 


will that it should be taken off and preserved. 


In the vicinity of Wexham, Wales, the magnificent 
spectacle of a mountain on fire has been recently wit- 
nessed. Vrondeg, near which is a spur of the Egiwys- 
eg Mountain, is the scene of conflagration. Every ef- 
fort has been made to prevent the spread of the fire, 
an extremely difficult task on account of the dryness 
of the turf and the almost total absence of water in 
the neighborhood. At the last accounts it had ex- 
tended over a surface embraced in a circumference of 
about nine miles. 


Innumerable remedies have been proposed to cure 
hydrophobia—enough to make a huge volume. Bat 
the Siglo Medical, a Spanish medical journal, suggests 
a preventive to this dreadful disorder. Whether the 
preventive would not be almost as bad as the disease, 
may be a question—at least, it is an exceedingly dis- 
agreeable one. This is the genera) idea: For a long 
time past the peasants of Galicia have entertained the 
idea that dogs bitten by vipers, which are very com- 
mon in that province, are not liable to contract hy- 
drophobia after recovering from the bite of:the rep- 
tile. This belief has induced them to endeavur to 
protect their dogs from the danger of rabies canina by 
having them bitten by vipers while young. A Span- 
ish physician has instituted experiments with a view 
to test the efficacy of thie preservative by causing a 
number of young dogs to be stung by vipers, and, aft- 
er recovery, to be subjected to the bite of mad dogs. 
The result was, that in every case they were found to 

insensible to the virus of bydrophobia, no matter 
often or at what period of their life they were 
subjected to the ordeal. If dogs are prevented from 
contracting hydrophobia, men are indirectly protect- 
ed from attacked with it; so, perhaps, it will 
not be considered necessary that every body should 
be inoculated with viper virus! : 

They haye some curious in Boston. A 
man lately applied for a marriage license, and on be- 
ing asked the name of the lady, said he didn't know ; 
that two girls had agreed to have him, but he hadn't 
yet concluded which he would have. He proposed to 
buy a license with his name inserted, and when he 
came to a conclusion would fill up the blank with 
the other name. He seemed somewhat disappointed 
when informed that such a style of doing business 
was not customary in Boston. . 

The largest dog in the world, according to report, 
was one raised in Pennsylvania from the Siberian 
blood-hound stock. This dog, when but a year old, 
had attained the length of seven feet nine inches, was 
thirty-six and a half inches high, and weighed two 
hundred pounds, A challenge of a thousand guineas 
was offered in 1862, when his owner exhibited him in 
London, for the production of a larger specimen, but 
the article was not forthcoming. 


stead all my cows.” 
Elizabeth replied: ‘*Sea-cow is priceless. 
How could I give her to you for your cattle? 
The Wesleyan Methodists held their annual Camp 
Meeting at Martha's Vineyard last week. They first 
assembied there in 1835, and with the exception of a 
short interval, have met there every year since. In 
1867 the daily attendance was about 10,000; this year 
it was estimated to be larger. The camp grounds 
are owned by an association of prominent Metbod- 
ists; there are one hundred and fifty acres. in all, 
though not quite twenty-five are occupied at present. 
| There are about two hundred wooden cottages on the 
grounds, which may be hired with the consent of the 
| Officers of the association; and during the meetings 
| tents are of course thickly sprinkled among the oak- 
| trees. Stringent regulations for maintaining order 
are enforced ; no dirt or disorder appears any where, 
and card-playing and liquor-selling are forbidden at 
all times. 
penalty. Shortly after a wee wanted a “penny” 
to buy a loaf of bread, an@ Mgge'@ had any breakfast 
ful to have a special inspector of an article so largely or dinner, moved his Wes g@neroe ty, and he be- , 
consumed by our citizens; but large and responsible 
containing fifteen or sixteen buildings, has been com- 
horse.” 
care, or ow ot only should the 
ice be surrounded by the most perfect non-conductors 
t 
| 
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PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN. 


Tue Commissioners of this Park begun their 
ssork in 1861. The grounds were surveyed, but 


“that year proved unfavorable to carrying forward 


the necessary improvements. The breaking out 
of the war had paralyzed commerce and checked 
‘ndustry. Almost all that was done beyond sur- 
vevs was the thorough organization of the Board 
of Commissioners, and the appointment of a 
watchman to protect the trees and shrubbery 
from depredation. 

The lands embraced in the Park as first laid 
out extended over a space of nearly 320 acres, 
costing ¥1,357,606. ‘Three-fourths of this sum 
had been paid in 1864. ‘*The grand features 
of the plan,” says the Sixth Annual Report of 
the Commissioners (for 1865), “‘ are simple and 
easily comprehended; but the Commissioners 
wish to direct attention particularly to three re- 
gions of distinct character embodied in it, in each | 
of which, it will be observed, the suggestions of 
the natural condition of the land are proposed to 
be developed. They are, first, a region of open 
meadow, with large trees standing singly and in 
groups; second, a hilly district, with groves and 
shrubbery ; and third, a lake district, containing 
a fine sheet of water, with picturesque shores-‘and 
islands. These being the landscape character- 
istics, the first gives room for extensive play- 
grounds; the second offers shaded rambles and 
broad views; and the third presents good oppor- 
tunities for skating and rowing.” 

This plan involved a considerable enlargemen 
of the original boundaries of the Park. ‘“* Th: 
Commissioners,” continues the Report, ‘‘ hav: 
now no doubt that the Park will soon become : 
favorite resort for all classes of our community 
enabling thousands to enjoy pure air, with health 
ful exercise, at all seasons of the vear; while it 
magnificent bay and ocean views, with the beau 
tifal drives through its broad meadows and shad 
groves, free from the dust and confusion insep 
arable from crowded thoroughfares, will hok 
out strong inducements to the affluent to remai: 
in our city, who are now too often induced t 
change their residences by the seductive influ- 
ences of the New York Park:” 

Messrs. OLmstep, Vavcx, & Co. were employe: 
to set forth a general plan for the laying vut an. . 
improvement of the grounds. The success o: 
these landscape architects in Central Park wa 
certainly a sufficient assurance of their compe 
tency for this work. These artists recommende: 
an extension of the Park to the south and we: 
so as to include a broad plain, “‘ overlooked o: 
the Park side by the highest ground in the vicin 
ity from the top of which there is a prospect t: 
the southward, which includes a large sweep of 
the océan, the Highlands of Navesink, Sand: 
Hook, and all the outer harbor of New York. 
‘The extension involved an addition of 250 acres 
The broad plain, already alluded to, has bee: 
chosen as the site for the formation of a lake 
Forty acres of ground adjoining the Park ha 
been selected as the parade-ground for the mili 
tary of Kings County. 

Several interesting relics have recently bee: 
developed upon the Revolutionary battle-field 
which constitutes a portion of the Park. Min 
gied balls and bones are frequently turned up b: 
the workmen, marking the spot where once th: 
tide of battle surged. ‘The little bluff on the 
east, commanding the Flatbush and Old Por. 
roads at their junction in the Valley Grove, wa: 
the site of a small two-gun battery, which enfi- 
laded the former road, up which the Hessian: 
marched to assault Sullivan’s lines on the mem- 
orable morning of the 27th of August, 1776, anc 
from which they more than once recoiled in dis 
may. A few rods in front of this battery, and al- 
most in the centre of the Flatbush road, stood th: 
Dongan Oak—a famous landmark—which wa 
felled on that morning to obstruct the passage oi ) 
the enemy between the hills. This location wil! 
be easily recognized as the road-way immediate]) 
in front of the old Valley Grove Tavern, leading 
southerly into Flatbush. The battle-pass, with 
the site of the redoubt, will be carefully pre- 
served and distinctly marked for the veneration 
of future generations. 

The improvements are rapidly progressing. 
— Park has already been coal to the 
public. 


ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES. 


Mawn has lately entrapped electricity into a 
great many curious functions. Of its public 
services we need hardly speak: telegraphs have 
become too familiar to be longer regarded as cu- 
riosities. ‘There have been difficulties in the way 
of getting a good and cheap source of electricity, 
which have barred the way to their extensive in- 
troduction; but some of these are removed, and 
we may entertain better hopes for the Yuture. A 
celebrated London photographer has erected a 
magneto-electric machine for conducting some of 
his operations whick require an intensely bright 
illumination, and has thus apparently become in- 
dependent of the sun: in reality, he is using the 
solar rays which came to our planet thousands of 
years ago, for what is coal but ‘‘ bottled sun- 
thine?” A Birmingham electro-plating firm also 
set up a similar machine for depositing their 
precious metals; and a sugar refinery another 
for generating ozone to bleach sugar. An in- 
genious inventor has proposed to illuminate buoys 
and beacons by electricity, and a-French firm 
has offered to light the English channel by the 
same means. 

Quite recently M. Blondeau brought before the 
French Academy of Sciences the results of some 
experiments for ripening fruits by eléctricity. 
He clectrified apples, pears, and peaches, all of . 
which ripened under the influence of the fluid, 
while other fruit on the same trees remained far 
from ripe. -He electrified seeds and grains by 
steeping them in water and submitting them to 


the action of a powerful current. Peas, beans, 
and wheat were so treated and sown in good soil. 
By the side of them were sown similar seeds not 
electrified. The former sprouted sooner than the 
latter, developed more rapidly, and were more 
vigorous. Most mysterious of all, some electri- 
fied beans grew upside down, the roots in the air 
and the stem in the soil. 

The most curious application of the electric 
light was that attempted lately at one of the Paris 
theatres. The actors were decked with glittering 
crowns, and, to add to their brilliancy, they were 
so made that a chaplet of electric sparks encircled 
the wearer's head, the necessary current being 
supplied and led to the coronet from a cuncealed 
battery. But the ‘‘ sensation,” pleasing enough 
doubtless to spectators, painfully verified the truth 
of the Shakspearian maxim touching the uneasi- 
ness of the head that wears a crown, for one of 
the performers was grievously injured by the 
passage of the current through his or her head 
instead of through the star ornament. 
Not quite so striking, but still curious, are the 
electrical jewels made by MM. Trouvé and Cadet- 
Picard. These consist chiefly of scarf-pins and 
brooches, representing heads of men and animals 
which roll their eyes and work their jaws. Some 
are in the shape of tiny soldiers which beat drums, 
rabbits that play on tambours, and birds that flap 
their wings and fan their tails. They are worked 
by tiny electro-magnets concealed within them, 
and connected by fine wires with little batteries 
carried in the pocket or elsewhere about the dress. 


We can look back now with a pity strange 
On the grief when we were young. 


But the burnie that trickled then, Jamie, 
Has grown to a river deep, 

And none can bridge o’er the wide, dark 
Where the hopes of childhood sleep. 


Do you think, in the City of Heaven, we two 
Shall be children once again ? 


And ships on the treacherous sea: 
Ah! who can restore the treasures of youth, 
And love to you—or to me? 


A GOOD PAYMASTER. 


Tue place was a farr -house, low roofed, elm 
shaded, vine bedecked, Gnd neatly painted. The 
time was nine o'clock on a June morning, ac- 
cording to the nine strokes of the old-fashioned 
eight-day clock that st od in one corner of the 
low-ceiled kitchen wher. Dame Allen turned 


whitest of wooden tray; 

‘* Five minutes afterwaine,” Essie Hicks said, 
referring to a tiny Geneva watch. 

**You are fast,” coxsmented a young man, 
resting for a moment on the well curb, and turn- 
ing a pair of honest brown eyes on the young 
lady who hung over the lower half of the old- 
fashioned door. 

The girl glanced up quickly. ‘* Fast?” she 
echoed, with a twinkle of soft, blue eyes. ‘* Oh 
no! I never talk slang, I never bet, I drink no 
wine; when I ride a horse I do it with fear and 
trembling; there isn’t a particle of Di Vernon 
about me.” 

‘*T referred to your watch, Miss Hicks,” said 
, the young man, gravely. 

‘*To be sure!” exclaimed the young lady, as 
if the idea had just ocgurred to her. ‘* But per- 
haps you are slow.” She ran her eye over the 
young man with a glance that took in the grav- 
ity of his sun-burnt face and the lack of style in 
his garments. 

The young man’s face flushed to a crimson 
hue, but he replied spe f as if he did not com- 
prehend the personality of her allusion. 

‘*T have taken great pains in regulating the 
clock. It is a good time-keeper.” 

‘*T suppose it regulates the rising and setting 
of the sun,” said the young lady with a little sar- 
casm in her tone. 

‘**Only my mother’s son,” answered the young 
man, unheeding the sarcasm. He pic up a 
plow-share and moved away, setting the exam- 
ple to a heavy, dull-eyed workman who followed 
him to the fields. 

Essie Hicks looked after the young farmer. 

‘**'Terribly self-opinionated !” she said to her- 
self, but she took the key from her chatelaine 
and turned back her five minutes. 

Observe the girl returning to her old leaning 
attitude over the low door. It is not a face and 
form often seen in farm-houses. It would be 
more in place at Saratoga, or Newport, or Na- 
hant. That complexion hints of furnace-heated 
rooms in winter and sea-fogs in summer, of lily 


white and a trifle of rouge perhaps. That hair 
learned its habit of frizzing from a hair-dresser. 


masses of golden butter over and over in the | 


ply with her ladle. ~ 
** Most of it is to sell,” answered Dame 
i smile. 


‘*Eighteen pence or thereabouts,” she an- 
loquacity. “‘Mr. Cum- 


fally. She was indulging in an example of Mul- 
tiplicati 


—~: you lived here?” she asked, a few minutes 
ter. 

** More’n wp hace? answered Dame Allen. 
** My hus 
here the day we was married, and I've never been 


away two days at atime sence. I think the worst | 


thing that could befall me would be to have to 
leave this place.” 

‘Forty years!” Essie Hicks exclaimed, in a 
tone of incredulous astonishment, leaning her 
pretty head on her small hand, and looking over 
the broad meadow-lands with eyes that saw not, 
for their gaze was inward and ly medi- 
tative. ‘* Forty years!” she ‘And I 


pain contracting the delicate mouth, you could 
easily guess how the inward thought was con- 
trasting the content of that elderly dame with 


‘* Don’t you ever get tired ?” she asked Dame 
Allen, raising her beautiful blue eyes to the calm 
face of the woman who was surveying her tray 


- of golden butter with a face full of intense satis- 


faction. 
_ Tired of what ?” asked Dame Allen, wonder- 
‘Of every thing,” answered Essie Hicks. 


preacher’s set Essie Hicks thinking of her life 
that had hitherto been one of self-seeking. She 
repeated the words again and again: ‘‘ We don’t 
pay ourselves very well fur the work we do fur 
ourselves. Other people pays us better.” She 
began to believe it, recognizing in herself the 
bad paymaster for the work she had done her- 
self. She went to her work-basket and picked 
up a delicate piece of embroidery. She did not 
need it. She had spent hours upon it already. 


She would spend hours more; and when it was 
done she would not care for it. That was the 
way she paid “* Yes, I believe,” she said 
ter. ‘They couldn't pay me much more poor! 
than I pay myself.” aed 

Dame Allen returned to the kitchen, and, roll- 
ing up her sleeves, proceeded to & mass of 
spongy dough into shapely loaves of bread. Es- 
sie Hicks let her sewing drop and watched her. 

** You've had to work very hard, haven't you?” 
sheasked. The tone of inquiry was sympathetic. 
It was easy guessing that sympathy was an ele- 
ment of a Mary human 
probability had run a risk of being spoi Dame 
Aller’s answer was cheerful. 

**T ye seen pretty tough getting along some- 
times, bu: I've never$had more laid on me than 


take 
had. Dick examined the books after his father 
and 


got very sober like as he looked over them 
pers, and went around the farm as ef he bore the 
weight of the 


to make the next payment, 
but we can’t do it. We'd better sell out, and 
you can go back to college, and the younger ones 
must take their chance.’ Dick raised his head 
at that, and shook it in the sober like way he'd 
got sence his father died. It wasn’t like his old, 
Ar * Mother,’ he says, ‘I've got 
it all settled now.’ He took up one of the } les 
of bills he said they was. *.f 

hadn't paid so much for my schoolin,’ he 
been monty enough 


ing off every cent against us jest 

could make it. He's one to pay the uttermost 
farthing, as I told you. He wh it in money, 
and he does it in love.” 


** It’s top bad your son couldn’t remain at col- 

lege,” Essie Hicks remarked, and her tones were 
pathetic for the son. 

© It’s a wonderful pity,” assented Dame Al- 

len. ‘* He’s such a hand fur his books. Why, 

ought to see the stacks of books he’s got up 

in his room, and he’s always reading and writing 


books at any time, Miss Hicks, you'll find ‘em 
up in Dick's room. 
Thank you,” answered Essie Hicks. ‘‘ I'll 
go right up and look at them. I've wanted a 
kill the time ever since I’ve been 


~- She went up the stairs with a bound to the 
low-ceiled, white-curtained room. What a sim- 
ee room it was! She remembered the fault Dan 

ykoff and Ben Douglass and Guss Livingstone 
were always finding with their rooms at the ho- 
tels in and Newport and Long Branch. 
What would say to a room with meagre fu:- 
niture like Dick Ajlen’s? She went to the book- 
rack, the stained boards and leather hangings of 
which bore witness to the fact that Dick Allen 
had been his own upholsterer ; and then her eye 


in always commanded her veneration, she often 
said, in a playful way, and it was her habit to 
bow to all mysterious things that she did not 
understand. She opened a few of them, and 


the leaves were worn as if they had been sub- 
to studious perusal. ‘‘ It’s quite remarka- 

” Essie Hicks thought. ‘* Dan Wykoff and 
Ben Donglass Guss Livingstone would be 


cks 
and Li 
uite beyond their depth in books like these.” 
thom ol tho shelves, and 
went down without a book. 

‘*Didn’t you find any to suit?” asked Dame 


‘“*Oh!. they were quite beyond me,” answered 


Essie Hicks, with a langh. ‘* Your son must 


was sun-burnt, and his hands were rough. But 
then she thought of the Greek and Latin, and the 
story of self-sacrifice she had heard that morn- 
ing, and she had a dim consciousness that in 
some way Dick Allen was superior to those oth- 
ers she had met in fashionable society. : 
A colored woman at the door, thrusting in her 
turbaned head, exclaimed, ‘‘ Lud! Miss Allen, 
who's goin’ fur to take a cold bite to de men in 
de field? Ise got de sass to clean fur dinner, 
and you’se up to your eyes in bread-dough. Yer 
hadn’t orter to le de children all go to school, 
Miss Allen. Luc a massy! I'll be dumswizzlec' 


a That arch of the neck and that coquettish turn | 
| of the head were never learned out of society, 
and the white Marseilles dress, fitting so exqui- 
sitely the small ul form, is the work of no 
Allen, 
f 
. ‘* How much is butter a pound ?” inquired the 
young girl, seriously. 
if | Dame ‘Allen almost laughed. It was a ques- | I was able to bear After my husband died, 
4 | tion worthy of a woman who had been brought | and I couldnt see no way but to sell the place, 
| up to careful and industrious habits. my heart most broke. Dick had been away to 
| ee college a while then, you see. He took learning 
“ | sw wonderful easy, and his father said he wanted 
mings always gives me price m 
i butter comes to town that can hold a candle to 
ourn, Miss Allen.” You see, dear, I don’t | I knowed pretty well how affairs stood, but Dick 
Ries my milk too long, and I do my own salt- | had been away to school, and didn’t know his 
ing, and I work it myself, und it stands to reason { father was. as much encumbered as he was. He 
it should be better than my neighbors ef they 
leave it to their hired help.” 
“* How many pounds hare you there?” asked 
the young lady, meditatively. pretty hard to think of going away fr-m the old 
‘*Twenty pounds, more or less,” answered | spot where my husband brought me more than 
Dame Allen, proudly. twenty years before. It seemed to me as ef had 
Essie Hicks looked out of the window, thought- | taken root like the trees in our door-yard. But 
PARTED ONCE. one night I seen Dick setting at the desk with 
| So we two clasp hands once more, Jamie, little piles of paper all arqund him and his head 
Thoagh our youth long since has passed ; ‘“‘ Eighteen by twenty!” she said to herself. | leamin’ down onto the desk so sorrowful like. [ 
And none are by to sever us now— ** So little! I spend the sum without a thougat | went and set down beside him, and says I, 
‘ Do you mind when we parted last? that woman works so hard to earn. How long | ‘ Dick, there ain’t no use tryin’ to keep the place. 
Do you mind the tears we shed, Jamie, Ef your father had lived he would have been 
The tender embrace that clung? 
, The pale ghosts stand on the shore, Jamie, 
\s And wail o'er what might have been, 
But the world and its waves of greed and care 
| Too long have rolled between. mortgage. Now, he says, ‘i owe that to you 
and the younger children.’ Then he went on 
7 er said we were idle yo Jamie— ave not lived hall tat ume! Watching the | to say that old Squire Smith was goin’ to ad- 
i | oo young to meet_toil and pain: young girl standing there, with shadows creeping || vance the money, and he was goin’ to stay here 
Y into the oe with wrinkles gath- | and work the place. ‘It will make yon all a 
Aad we have been off Jamie ering on the smooth brow, and lines of | good a the 
mortgage paid off. 
F Had we risked that toil and care, He's been at it ever sence, Miss Hicks, pay- 
4 And learned high lessons. of love and faith, 
iF And helped each other to bear? the discontent of her young life. Forty years of 
p ere is gold om this withered breast, Jamie, | Wet country ways, and that woman asked for 
— ten te this thin, gray he ti ’ | nothing different; and there was she, whose age 
is But, oh! for the gowahs you placked me then, | ¥8% S®arce & score, weary, restless, and b/asé. 
i In my tangled locks to wear! The worst evil in that dame’s life was change of 
i You have lands in the far-off East, Jamie, locality, and continuity in one place was the 
| 
every spare minute he gets. Ef youd like any 
** Don’t you ever get tired of the milk, and but- a 
; ter, and the table-setting, and dish-washing, and | here.” 
7 the drudging from morning till night, and—” 
: 7 She paused suddenly. Upon her word she could 
| not think of any thing else in that woman's life. 
and dish-washing, and drudgery all the time. 
Dame Allen answered, ‘‘I never look at my 
work in that way. When Robert lived it was a 
comfort to work fur him and please him, and 
: when Robert died, there was my children to do 
fur. It’s always a comfort and a pleasure to 
work fur those you love, Miss Hicks. There is 
nothing in the world so tirésome as selfishness. | ran over the 8. ere were of histo- 
I've always found it was better to work fur other | ries, piles of scientific) works, and volume after 
ia people than myself. I can’t explain it; but you | volume of Greek and Latin. Essie Hicks re- 
see, dear, we don’t ever pay ourselves very well | garded the books with wonder. Greek and Lat- 
‘4 — SS fur the work we do fur ourselves. Other people 
| myself far my own work like my husband paid 
; | me with his love and protection; and now that 
he’s dead and gone, look at my children! Just | tu over eaves meditatively. ere 
: look at Dick ; what a blessing and treasure he is | were pencil marks on the pages, and some of 
to me every day of his life! God bless him! 
what he owes. He does it in money, and he 
does it in love. Dick's just like his father—just 
like his father!” And Some Allen wiped away 
tears of pride for the living and pain for the dead. 
| Essie Hicks followed Dame Allen’s move- 
' ments as she carried away the tray of butter as 
‘ if she had listened to strange philosophy. And en. 
fod beard similar doctrine on Sundays singin | 
| | : had heard similar doctrine on Sundays sitting in 
; her cushioned pew, and catching now and then a '| be a scholar.” ‘‘ A gentleman and a scholar,” 
. word from the preacher's desk of One who went | she quoted to herself; and then she wondered if 
; | | about doing good, but she had not listened as if | it was an apt quotation. Dan Wykoff and Ben 
, | the preachers story of that self-sacrificing life | Douglass and Guss Livingstone were gentlemen ; 
FE had aught to do with her life of pleasure; and | but Dick Allen wore coarse clothes, and his face 
: her neighbors’ bonnets, and her own wardrobe 
; ) and plans for the coming week, had interested 
her more. Dame Allen’s words more than the 
| 
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ef I know how under de sun apd canopy de bask- 
et if to be got to de men. Now does yer know 
any way, Miss Allen ae 

‘* T will take it,” said Essie Hicks, tossing her 
embroidery in a work-basket and springing to 
her feet. 

‘¢ Lud, Miss! yer a pretty one to take it!” ex- 
claimed the negro servant, surveying the young 
girl from head to foot. “You'll spile your 
gown, and them little shoes of yourn ‘ll be a 
sight to see after you've traipsed through the 
clover-fields.” 

‘Oh no! it won’t hurt my dress, and there 
are plenty more shoes where these came from,” 
answered the girl, carelessly. She took a hat 
from the wall—a jaunty hat of braided straw, 
with a waving plume that touched her shoulder 
—and, picking up the basket, she started across 
the fields, singing— 

“There was a little woman as I've heard tell, 

She went to market her eggs for to sell.” 

‘*Dar's a fine little lady fur yer,” commented 
the negro servant, looking after the white-robed 
figure crossing the fields of clover. ‘‘ But, den, 
fine fedders makes fine birds, and I’m sartain 
sure dar isn’t any market for her eggs in this 
part of de country.” 

‘¢ She’s an extronary young woman,” remark 
ed Dame Allen. ‘‘ To think of her being inter- 
ested in the price of butter and the like of that, 
when she never in all her life raised a finger to- 
ward earning her bread or making her butter.” 

“‘ Will she stay all de summer long?” asked 
the negro servant. 

‘* Mostwise ef the air agrees with her,” an- 
swered Dame Allen. ‘*She was pretty much 
‘run down, and her father thought a farm-house 
would be the best place in the world for her. 
Her father was brought up in these parts, and 
he come to me, and says he, ‘ Miss Allen, I'd be 
glad ef you'd take my daughter fur the summer. 
She’s a little willful,’ says he, ‘but she hasn’t 
known a mother’s care since she was a@ little 
child, and it’s a sad pity fur girls when they lose 
their mothers.’ ‘ ’s the truth, Mr. Hicks,’ 
says I, ‘it'sa gy boys and girls to lose their 
mothers, and fathers, too, fur that matter,’ 
and I thought of mv boys without any father. I 
never look at Dick, slaving on the farm when he 
ought to be in college, but I think it’s a great 
loss fur a boy when his father dies. It’s the 
Lord’s will, though, and I didn’t mean to com- 
plain. Eleven o'clock!” she exclaimed, as the 
eight-day clock gave forth eleven strokes. ‘‘ It’s 
high time this batch of bread was in the oven. 
Just look out of the window, Nancy, and see ef 
Miss Hicks is findin’ her way acrost the fields. 
These New York girls haven't much gumption 
about any thing that don’t concern their clothes, 
and worsted work, and fancy fixins of one kind 
and another.” 

** Lud, Miss Allen! de gal is makin’ a bee-line 
fur de men,” answered Nancy, standing in the 
doorway, and shading her eyes from the~sun. 
‘*What a lively little thing it is—as spry a a 
chipmunk! . I guess Mister Richard ‘ll oper his 
eyes to have his dinner fotched him by dat little 
beauty, wid her ribbons a-flyin’ and her fedders 
a-bobbin’, like as though as ef dey was alive, as 
it were. Lud bless us! she’s a fine little lady, 
and no mistake. You needn't concern yourself 
any longer, Miss Allen; she’s done got dar, and 
de men has got dar cold bite, and de work in de 
kitchen has hadn’t to stop a minute, owin’ alto- 
gedder to Miss Hicks. Lud bless her!” 

Dick Allen, turning an angle with a plow, 
thinking of the epithet ‘‘ slow” applied to him by 
a pretty girl that morning—an epithet that ran- 
kled in his bosom because the girl who used it 
was wondrously pretty, and he did not like to 
stand condemned in her eyes as an old fogy and 
behind the times, down the furrows. of 
fresh turned sod, and saw the young girl coming 
with a basket. All the young man’s face flushed 
crimson. He knew the kind of men such girls 
admired—men with white hands, and easy man- 
ners, and fashionable attire. He had known 
such men. It had been possible for him to stand 
among them had he disregarded the claims of 
the widow and the fatherless. But the widow 
was his mother, and the fatherless his own broth- 
ers. Not for such as he was disregard of these 
holy claims possible, and the crimson flush faded, 
and he raised his head with the conscious dignity 
of a true manhood, and met Essie Hicks’s kind- 
ly blue eyes and reverent bow. 

It was the Greek and Latin, and that giving 
up of college that brought the kindness in her 
eyes, and the reverence in her bow, she said to 
herself when she analyzed her mood. And now 
that Dick Allen gave her thanks with courteous 
kindness, she observed what fine eyes he had— 
**such a lovely shade of brown” —as she ex- 
pressed it in true woman's parlance, and then 
what a noble forehead he had! If he dressed 
as well as Dan Wykoff, and Ben Douglass, and 
Guss Livingstone, he would be a handsomer man 
than either of them. She was coming to this 

conclusion slowly, asking questions about the 
land, and plows, and harrows. . Her manner of 
interrogation was interested and sympathetic, 
like that in which she had talked to Dame Allen 
that morning of the price of butter and the bread 
a It se & manner that was certain to 

leit interest from the party with whom she 
talked. It had won from ~ Allen the en- 
comium of *‘extronary.” It was winning from 
her son an honest admiration that beamed on his 
somewhat grave face and shone out of his honest 
brown eyes. 

Essie Hicks’s manner would have puzzled the 
girls of her set. Sue Douglass would have said, 
with a curl of her red lips, ‘‘ That farmer lad! 
shaw!” Katie Clark would have shrugged her 
bare shoulders and said. carelessly, ‘* You know 
we don't care to bring down such game as that, 
It’s a waste of ammunition, and the fun wouldn't 
pay for the powder.” And Clara Jewett, who 
should have been a Vere de Vere, would have 


smiled in the cold way that is characteristic of 


.the Vere de Veres and said, complacently, “‘ If 


Miss Hicks’s health compels her to go out of the 
world and beyond the bounds of civilization, she 
is quite justifiable in getting all the amusement 
she can out of the people she meets. ‘The pur- 
suit of amusement is our inalienable right.” 

But Essie Hicks would have shamed the Vere 
de Vere reasoning. She had no thought of 
amusement standing before Dick Allen with a 
reverence in her face and a real interest in her 
manner that Dan Wykoff and Ben Douglass and 
Guss Livingstone would have given much to have 
awakened, and the young man comprehending 
somewhat of the reverence, and conscious dimly 
of the interest, forgot his sun-burnt face and 
hard hands and coarse garments and talked with 
Essie Hicks as he might have done if he had 
stood side by side with those other men that had 
fallen to her lot in life. 

**It is a strange lot,” Essie Hicks said, mus- 
ingly, thinking seriously as men like Dick Allen 
could make her think, and talking earnestly as 
men like him could make her talk. 

ye young man’s eye ran over the half plowed 


e 

** Rather a hard lot,” heanswered. ‘‘ Though 
indeed it was pretty enough before the flowers 
were all turned under.” 

** You are very practical,” Essie Hicks replied, 
with a smile, ‘‘I mean our lot in life. You 
mean this lot of land.” 

** My lot in life means this lot of land,” Dick 
Allen said, with a strange bitterness in his speech. 
He turned almost abruptly from the young girl 
and laid his hands on the plow. By the move- 
ment he seemed to turn from more than the girl. 
Ah! the brain fancies, the heart dreams, the 
boyish aspirations which that morning talk had 
awakened and from which he turned. He wasa 
strong man. He had put his hand to the plow, 
and he could not look back. 

Essie Hicks returned to the farm-house think- 
ing of her lot in life on a level with the Wykoffs 
and Douglasses and Livingstones and Clarks and 
Jewetts. And then she fell to thinking of Dick 
Allen. How the girls of her set would sneer at 
his coarse clothes and country manners! And 
how the gentlemen would stare at a man who 
plowed and sowed and reaped and earned bread 
for himself and others by literal sweat of his 
brow. Ah that brow! Essie Hicks’s eyes grew 
kindly and her face grew reverent again. She 
was thinking of the Greek and Latin books on 
the hanging shelves of leather and stained wood. 

A few nights after, Essie Hicks, writing letters 
po dec table in Dame Allen’s sitting room, 
g off her sheet to find Dick Allen's eyes 
on her face. She flushed a little, this girl who 
in fashionable society had all her nerves and 


blood-vessels under such control that she was 


never known to blush, and she inquired, kindly, 
“* What are you studying, Mr. Allen ?” 

** Greek,” he answered, simply. 

**It is quite beyond me,” Essie Hicks said, 


with a smile. 
Dick Allen sighed. ‘** And me,” he muttered, 


inaudibly, laying his book on the table and waik- 


ing to the window. 


Essie Hicks picked up the book. It was a 


Latin Virgil. 
** Why, he said it was Greek,” she commented, 
inwardly. ‘* What did he mean?” 


gaze. 


papers and closed her port-folio. 

**How much better you're looking, Miss 
Hicks!” said Dame Allen, aroused by Essie’s 
movement. ‘I think ef your father could see 
you-he’d be pleased with the color in your face 
and the brightness of your ." 

Poor innocent Dame ! Essie Hicks’s 
father could take no {proms in color and bright- 
ness that a word and glance from your son had 
brought. And, Essie Hicks, you better be 


with le of your kind—chatting with Sue 

, playing. duets with Katie Clark, and 
outgeneraling Clara Jewett with unconscious 
skill. You had better be waltzing with Dan 


Wykoff, at Saratoga, or boating at Newport with 
Ben Douglass, or climbing the White Mountains 
with Guss Livingstone. You had better be any 
where than at Dame Allen’s farm-house. It is 
a quiet, peaceful place; but there is danger in 
the quiet, and there are thorns beneath the roses. 
As for you, Dick Allen, you had better never 
have known the fair girl with the pretty ways and 
sympathetic tones. Your path lies over rough 
places. Thinkest thou feet like Essie Hicks's 
shall bear thee company ? 

He did not think it. He was a practical man. 
He said to himself Miss Hicks is a practical wo- 
man. When the summer is over Miss Hicks 
will be nothing to me. The farm-house will be 
nothing to Miss Hicks. 

What trifles destroy our nice calculations ! 

It was only the giving way of a little piece of 
leather, the disarrangement of a bit of 
and there was a frightened horse dashing over 
the dusty road, and bebind the horse a frightened 
woman clinging to a man, pale in spite of sun- 
burn. Dick Allen had said he would be very 


circumspect in that ride—it was the last, for the 
summer was well-nigh over; but he forgot his 


resolution with those white arms clinging to him, 


and he said, tenderly, in the tones that lovers 


know, 


She glanced 
up with questioning eyes. Dick Allen was re- 
garding her attentively with an eager, thoughtful 
She was answered by the gaze. He meant 
her. It was an answer that sent the crimson cur- 
rents into her pale cheeks as she gathered up her 


tiful above most women stole into her pale cheeks 
and her lips parted to = reply. 

Dick Allen stop er. 

**] will not take your answer now,” he ‘said. 
** You are going to your home and friends for a 
few weeks. When you return you shall tell me 
if you are content to share my life.” 

**T shall be content,” Essie Hicks answered. 
She had been thinking of Dame Allen’s words, 
** We never pay ourselves very well fur the work 
we do fur ourselves. Other people pays us bet- 
ter.” ‘*I will work for Dick Allen, and I shall 
be content with Dick Allen's pay,” she said to 
herself. She meant well; and Dick Allen saw 
angel hands bearing him over life’s rough places. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


An Exoust ror BEING QuARRELSOME.—In very hot 
weather you may be as disagreeable and disobliging 
to your friends as you please. If a coolness arises, so 
much the better. 


Personat.—There has been some difficulty about 
the right definition of “ personal luggage,” a term in- 
vente oy the railway companies. e should think 
a trunk that refused to shut up when you sat upon it 
an irritating baggage, but the offense does not involve 
personalities. e see, however, that there is a tray- 
eling-bag advertised as “* answering all purposes.” It 
would depend of course on the nature of the replies 
whether such luggage would be personal. 


— 


IT IS SO. 


I've seen many a girl 
Who would marry a churl 
Provided he'd plenty of gold, 
And would live to repent 
When the money was spent— 
When she found that her heart had been sold. 
It is so! It is so! 
You smile if you like, 
But it’s so! 


I've known many a lass 

Who would thoughtlessly pass 
Whole hours parading the street, 

While her mother would scrub 

All the while at the tub, 
Never minding the cold nor the heat. 

ou ma ou like, 
Bat it’s so! 


There is many a man 
Who will “dress” if he can, 
No matter how em his purse; 
his tailor may look 


I know le so nice 
They will faint in a trice 

If you mention hard labor to them ; 
Yet their parents were poor, 
And were forced to endure 


Many 


You may smile if 
But it's so! 


There are many abont, 
With a face “long drawn ont,” 
Who will prate for the harm of a laugh; 
et they'll cheat all the week, 
ough on days so meek— 
To my mind, they're too pious by half 
It is so! It is so! 
You may smile if you like, 
But it’s so! 


Sacaoctry or THE Sexrent.—A Python at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens once swallowed his blanket. He was 
epepesey to have mistaken it fora rabbit. This sup- 
position is probably erroneous. More likely the Py- 


thon wanted an anodyne, being troubled with a pain 
in his inside, and swallowed the blanket because he 
mistook it for a counterpane. 


Maxie a “ or rr.—It is said that a Prossian 
chemist has suggested the introduction of a new ele- 
ment into the game of war. He proposes the employ- 
ment of canvas bags 
filled with powdered ver- 

e most power- 
fal sternutatory known. 
These bags are to be 


in the enemy's ranks 
will be, that every man 
in its vicinity will be 
suddenly seized with the 
most violent fit of sneez- 
ing. It is not anticipa- 
ted that they will literal- 
ly “sneeze their heads 
off,” but generals will be 
unable to issue orders, 
aides-de-camp to trans- 
mit them, or officers to SS 
give the simplest word 

of command; horsemen 

will sneeze themselves 
out of their saddles, and 


a physica! im ibility. 
snuff-tak- 
i ighlanders might 
hold out a little longer; 
but it appears, from all 
aceounts, that even the 
most seasoned votary 
of “sneeshin” would be 
forced to succumb to 
the power of veratria.— 
ns of the opposing 
forces would be mowing 
them down by hun 
until nothing was left 
to the unfortunate vic- 
tims of this diabolical 
scheme but to “ suratch- 
ishew-render.” 


A grim old j 
hearing a flowery dis- 
course from a preten- 
tious young barrister, 
advised him to plack 
out the feathers from 


the wi of his imag- 
stick them 


**Be quiet, Essie, my darling, I would give 
my life for you.” 

_When the danger was over, and Essie Hicks 
unhurt still clung to her protector, Dick Allen 
said, with a sad tenderness, 

**I never meunt to tell you all my heart. I 
said our ways were very you could 
never share my life.” 


The crimson flush that made Essie Hicks beau- 


in the tail of his judg- 


GRAMMATICAL LOVE-LETTER IN POETRY. 


Accept, Dear Miss, this article of mine, 4 

For what's indefinite who can define — 

— case is singular, my house is rural, 

mething i feel pervades m tem t 

I can’t describe, yet substantively true, 

ere all’s possessive g and naught objec 

I'm positive none can compare with thee 

In wit and worth's degree; 

First person indicative, but prove— 

Let thy soft passive voice exclaim, I Love: 

Active in cheerful mood no longer neuter, 

I'll leave my cares both present, past, and future, 

But ah! what torture must I undergo 

Till I obtain that little Yes or No?— 7 

ayers me the negative tu save companction— 

Oh, let my preposition meet conjunction ; 

What could excite such pleasing recollection 

As hearing thee ~— this interjection :— 

I will be thine, thy joys and griefs to sh 

Till Heaven shall please to point a period there. 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING-HOUSES, 
Rulea for the Lady of the House. 
1A a keeps a boarding-house shonld im- 
ress the fact upon her inmates that they are merely 
oon ers, and, as such, not entitled to the sympathies 
of life. 

2. Let it be distinetly understood what the hours are 
for meals, and that the table will never be kept stand- 
ing, no matter what the emergency. 

ere is any ty of getting en; bdut 
when it is absolutely necessary, in order to “all up,” 
to receive them, then let them understand that gentle- 
men would have been decidedly preferred. 

4. It is scarcely necessary in this enlightened age to 
say, “* Don’t take children ;" indeed, children being al- 
lowed to live in any house—except those owned b 
their papas—is a remnant of barbarism which shoal 
never be tolerated by proprietors of boarding-houses. 

5. Great cleanliness is not at all necessary in a board- 
ing-house. Boarders can eat quite “enough” without 
apy fanciful nicety. 

. Fuel is a considerable item. The most approved 
modern plan to save this article is to have stoves put 
up very late in the season, and take them down 
early ; and if there be furnaces, to lay in just enoug 
of coal to last till oany spring. 

7. When the lady of the house has a marri le 
daughter the parlor should be appropriated for her 
es use, evening, for the entertainment of 
her beaux. Boarders have no right to intrude In the 
parior of a poasding benss except to receive a friend, 


after gas-light. 
Let the boarders look out for their own comfort. 


Let your be the highest, and give as little as 
you poeaily cam in return. Let the trifle, not at 


bar getables. 
about them fresh for boarders. Haslets 
and other bits called offals make excellent hashes, and 


bat irds For dings, etc., inetead 
of having dessert plates, sau- 
cers; no one or a Beem regard to their reputation 
will ever ask fur a supply of dessert. 


pensive one? 
of the lew” to “branch 


in 
Is “stealing edf thunder,” the labor 
of writing, considered a canonical or “ write?” 

Can a printer who “sticks” type be said to adhzre 
to his profession ? 

Is a “*s0-80” sort of farmer a grain-raiser ? 

Is hanghty-culture commendable in farmers’ daugh- 
ters? 


When a dog insists upon lying on the “ mat,” would 
you consider him ‘dogmatically inclined ?” 

If mankind are animals, can fashionable ladies be 
called “‘ trained” animals? 

If** brevity is the soul of wit,” what a fanny thing a 
fashionable coat ia, isn't it? 

What kind of riches can not “take to themselves 

ost-riches, 


wings and fly away ?"—Why, of course ! 


Among the gifts to a new!y-married ir at a town 
in New Jersey, the other evening, was a broom sent to 
the lady, accompanied with the following sentiment: 


“This trifling gift accept from. me, 
Its use I would commend; 

In- sunshine use the brushy part, 
In storms the other end.” 


= 


ment. 


- 


Comrortine. — Smith 
says he never minds 
wearing himself out 
over-night, because he's 
always sare of being 
“done up” in the morn- 
ing! 


THE NATIONAL GAME. 


GenTLEMEN,—Owrnc To ScppEN AND Severe [ciness, I 
BE UNABLE TO ATTEND THE UrFI@E TO-DAY. 


‘*T aM, WITH RESPECT,” ETC. 


| 


* 


| 
. 
| — this, You can then 
| When he settles his book, are very cheap. First-class butter is never necessary. 
But his patron has bolted, or worse. Desserts are very expensive. Many people cut a pie 
It is so! It is so! into eight plows manage to get ten out of one. 
You, may smile if you like, Have very sm cus and let them be 
But it’s so! 
HE hardships life’s current to stem. . Which is most to pensive lady or an ex- 
It is so! It is sol ' 
| 
| 
— we | 
and the effect of the — 
bursting of one of them > ~ ~ 
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of some 


gold. Or the advertisement ma 
4 

to live 

sion of 


f 


or the adver- 
he morning paper, may be rec- 


illustrious as if printed in letters of 


him as the turning-point in his life, 


years hence that sign, 


and 
SKETCHES OF NEW YORK CITY LIFE—‘“* HOT GOQRN!” 


; 
tisement seen in t 
and seem as 


ollected by 


d 


je Wt 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


oungster in that 


ike a pleasant 


hy there don’t seem to 


To some 


7. 
> 


SKETCHES OF NEW YORK CITY LIFE—‘“‘BOY WANTED!” 


, to give up idling and begin a life of in- 


wd the call may have come, 


any thing else 


vitation 


needed article. 
be 


But to judge | cro 
is no lack of the 


says th 
tration, there 


SKETCHES OF CITY LIFE. 
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** Boy wanted !” 
from the above illus 
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able bed. Our artist has shown the kind of an- 
swer which these advertisements re¢eive. These 
boys are not all of the street. There are in this 
city hundreds of boys, sons of respectable pa- 
rents and regular attendants of our schools, who 
every morning look in the daily papers for those 
two magic words, ‘‘ Boy wanted!" and if they 
are successful in their search, the. earliest possi- 
ble moment finds them mingling with the crowd 
sketched by our artist—a crowd which fills the 
street for a considerable distance, and which 
winds up the staircase to the very door of the ad- 
vertising proprietor who has had the audacity to 
raise and brave this storm of boys. He selects the 
boy who best meets his faney, and then the crowd 
disperses. At this time, when business is so 
stagnant, there is a slim chance for boys who 
want . Be patient, boys! You are all 
wanted, and sooner or later the ca 


each one of you. Takethe chance 
and then work on, and patiently wait your ¢m- 
call to ‘* come up higher.” 

ether chetch—"* Het Corn !”—introduces 
us to a night-scene in summer-time—a scene fa- 
one who has taken a 


by-ways of this city. 


miliar to eve 


stroll among 


come. for | 


THE LATE CHARLES L. ELLIOTT. 

Tue decease of Mr. Exxiorr has deprived this 
country of her neést distinguished portrait-painter. 
He died in Albany 6n Tuesday, August 25, from 


a tumor on the brain. 
in Scipio, New York, in 1812. 
were passed for the most part in Syracuse. 


Mr. 


was born 
His early years 
His 


father, an architect, wished him to enter upon 
mercantile pursuits. That did not satisfy the 
to New York, where he stud- 


art under TruMBULL and @ painter named 
Quipor. He tried portraits, but was not suec- 


cessful. He illustrated Invive and PAcLpine; 


but at last went into the isterioer 
where he devoted his undivided attention to por- 
Then he returned to New York, 


where he has lived and pai éyer since. neq’ 

ETcHER Harrern—was sent to the Paris Ex- 
One of the best art-critics in this coun- 


trait-painting. 


hibition. 


q 


* 
* 


— 


ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
WOOD, ] 


of the State, 


| 


of color, like Gir- | 
BERT Stuart he is | 
a master of color. | 
Perhaps the secret | 
of his great popular- 
ity as a painter is the 
vividness of his por- 
traiture. The critics 
may call it a super- 
ficial likeness, but 
it is a likeness so 
graphic that it is sa- 
lute? with an invol- 
untary smile of rec- 
ognition and pleas- 


iif 
j 
f 


ure. Then there is . = 
& magnetism in his SSS 
portraits; an air 
of cheerfulness and 
high spirits which is <SSSSssss—s— 
enlivening and de- SSSs~ 


lightful; and if his 
companions of oth- 
er days still speak 
of him fondly as 
ELLI- 
ott,’ it is because 
the boy's heart still 
beats unchanged in 
the busy and famous 


painter.” 


/ 
KATP 


A MAGICIAN’S 
RESIDENCE. | 


is 
a wizard’s power. 
With it, and a little 
mechanical skill, a | 
man may turn his 
house into a magi- | SN 
cian’s castle. The — 
late ingenious Mr. 
Appold—of centrif- 
ugal — notoriety—indeed, did this without 
it is room doors opened as you approached 
them, and shut behind you; his stable gates 
did the same; upon touching a spring the 
window-shutters closed and the gas was turned 
on; his apartments maintained themselves at 
a uniform temperature, and at a proper hygro- 
metric state, by regulating thermometers and 
atmospheric damping apparatus; in short, his 
house was full of surprising devices, created 
and worked out by his wonderful inventive and 
executive skill. Had he pressed the subtle 
fluid into his service there is no saying into 
what a palace of enchantment his dwelling would 
have been transformed. But what he did: not 


do has been done by the famous Robert Houdi 
-who has made electricity do the work of a reti- 


nue of servants and a watchman to boot. 
ex-conjuror lives at a country seat called 
near to his native town of Blois,- and 
that these wonderful applications have 
been effected. A visitor presenting himself at 
the portal finds the name of ‘‘ Robert Houdin” 
apon a door-plate, sbove which is a little knock- 
i; operating upon the latter a great bell sounds 
within the house. Ih a few moments the lock 
is thrown back, and the name on the plate 
changes, like a pantomime trick, to “ Entrea” 
The visitor obeys, and the door automatically 
closes behind him. If more than one persen en- 
ters, the invisible and inanimate ‘‘ concierge” 
makes known the fact by tinkling a small bell, 
which keeps up its tintinnabulum so long as the 
door is held open. The carriage-gates, some 
distance off, announce themselves open or ahut 
in the hall, where an inscription exhibits the 
words, ‘‘ ‘The gates are open,” or ‘‘ The gates are 


shut,” as the case may be. The letter-box on . 


the gate tells in the house how many letters have 
been put into it, and, 


HON. H. C. WARMOTH, GOVERNOR OF - LOUISIANA. 


other regular household duties, calls up the serv- 
ants by alarms in the morning, ard at night puts 
a galvanic current in connection with a wire that 
communi with all the doors and windows,«o 
that if any of these are attempted by burglars an 
alarm is instanfjy given. Lastly, the green-house 
telegraphs its temperature to the conjuror’s study. 
If the gardener allows the thermometer to rise 
above or fall below certain limits, his master is 
apprised of the irregularity, and he is called to 
account next morning, . The poor man knows 
when he has been at faalt;but does not know 
who or what tells the tale, and he thinks he has 
a sorcerer to > and go, in the only sense in 
which we can ys regard the word, he has. 


_LOUISIANA_AND GEORGIA. 


~'Tues® are both reconetr In the 
elections held last spring the Hon. H. Cy War- 


MOTH was elected Governor of Louisiana, and 
Mr. Bcitock Governor of Georgia. ‘The ma- 
jority in Georgia in favor of the ne stitution 
was over 17,000; in Louisiana 18,000. 
Owing to the larger negro yete ig Louisi the 
candidate for Governor was a mote pronounced 
Radical. This ca imed by the 

delegate from 
the “‘ Territory of Louisiana.” Louisiana 
was first organized 98 a Site ment under 


Mr. Lixcoun’s administration, the Senators and 
Members of Congress fiom that State were ad- 
mitted. The admission of representatives was, 
however, refyged. by a sabsequent Congress. 
In Georgia, where almost grery thing depended 
upon the! vote; conservative 
date was ‘Thus Mr. Buttock was 
elected Governor by the same voters who elected 


by an arrangethent 
with the postman 
which are letters and 
which book - parcels 
or newspapers ; and 
if the postman is 
wanted at the house 
to carry correspond- 
ence to the village, 
he is apprised of the 
fact by a bell, of the 
ringing of which he 
knows the meaning. ASE 
The horse, in a sta- 
ble more than for- 
ty yards from the 
house, is fed at reg- 
ularintervals by elec- 
trical intervention. 
At. stated times a 
clock sends a cur- 
rent, which ‘opens 
orifice of ashoot 
hopper, and al- 
lows the due propor- 
tion of provender to 
fall into the manger. 
This same clock is 
charged with the 
transmission of time 
to two large external 
dials, and to several 
smaller ones about 
the domicile, all of 
which go together in 
sympathy, so that 
— Time has 
re a com 
of subalterns 
march step by step 
with or- 
der. Then it rings | 


~ 


bells at the proper 
times for meals and 


GOVERNOR BULLOCK OF GEORGIA. 
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CHARLES L. ELLIOTT, N.A. 
try thus described his portraits in a former Num- 
ber of this journal: ‘‘ Exctiorr’s portraits are 
dashing and brilliant. They are often roughly 
criticised for crudity and extravagance of color. 
But although like Gupekt Sroart he is fond 
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a Legislature about equally divided as between 


Republicans and Democrats. 


Line policy which has been adopted by Louisi- | 


ana and Georgia, by both the Governors and the 
Legislatures of those States—particularly of the 
latter—has been far from extreme. Earnest ef- 
forts have been made to assure the whites that 
nothing more was asked of them than to assent 
to the Congressional plan of restoration, and that 
their concession of this point will secure them a 
release from any political disabilities resulting 
from rebellion. Owing to the opposition of such 
men as Howet. Coss, these efforts have in 
Georgia been for the most part fruitless; while 
in Louisiana, where the opposifion of the late 
Confederates has been still more virulent, there 
is scarcely any hope of reconciliation between the 
two parties, except through an overwhelming 
majority for General Grant in the impending 
Presidential election. Such a majority—particu- 
larly if it comes chiefly from the Northern States 
—will bring the opposition to its senses, and con- 
duce to its acceptance of the situation. This will 
result in the great objects which the Republicans 
throughout the country now have in view—per- 
manent peace and a perfect reconciliation. If, 
however, the Democrats succeed in the election 
of Sermovr and Bratr, the vexed questions 
which have disturbed the nation for four years 
will continue to agitate the country during an- 
other administration, Let all Southern voters 
who desire the speedy return of peace and pros- 
perity in their seetion remember this fact. If 
they really desire the perpetuation of discord and 
disturbance. they will most surely help on that 
result by voting the Democratic ticket. 


We believe the officers of the MaNnHaTTAN to 
be honest and responsible, and their plan fairly 
set forth in their prospectus, to which we direct 
those contemplating Life Insurance, leaving each 
t judge for himself. —N. Y. Tribune (Aug. 11). 
See Prospectus on this page. 


Dory's CLtotHes WasuHer is worth one dol- 
lar per week in any family.—N. Y. Tribune. 
R. C. Browntne, General Agent, 
No. 32 Courtlandt St., New York. 


Tue Untversat Ciornes-Wrincer, lately 
improved with Rowell’s patent double gear and 
new clasp extension, soon saves its cost in labor 
and clothes. ‘The only Wringer with the Pat- 
ENT Stor, without which cog-wheels play out 
of gear and are of no tise when most needed. 
Sold every where. R.C. Brownine, General 
Atent, No. 32 Courtlandt St., New York. 


Ore readers will notice the advertisement in our 
columns to-day of Larorte’s Paris Kip Groves, and 
will, po doubt, recall the name of Laporte, whose 
culiar signature they have seen in the beautifully-cut 
and elastic kid gloves brought home by many a:re- 
turning tourist from London. 

The introdnetion of these admirable and widely- 
known gloves into the United States deserves more 
than a passing notice. Laporte’s Kid Gloves have 
been in use for nearly a quarter of a century by the 
Queen and Royal Family of England, and also b 
tnany of the most noble and distinguished families o 
that and other countries. It is noted for its beautiful 
shape, giving to the hand that graceful outline so 
rarely seen in ordinary even, heightening the effect 
of a handsome hand, and concealing in a measure any 
natural defect in those that are otherwise. 

Our enterprising merchants will not be slow in avail- 
ing themselves of the advan 8 which have already 
been derived by European dealers in this glove. One 
house in London (the well-known firm of J. & R. 
Morey) sell annually 30,000 dozen of Laports’s 
Gloves.— Times. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OR removing FRECKLES, TAN, PIMPLES, and 
all other blemishes, use Phalon’s *“* Parnitan Lo- 
tion.” Sold by all druggists. Price $1 25 per bottle. 


Fo the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, use Phalon's 
“Parntan Soap.” 25 cts. per cake. Sold by drug- 
gists and by PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 


RAND DUCHESS of GEROLSTEIN 
G Martha, Lucrezia, Barber of Seville, Fidelio, Cris: 
pino e la Comare, Norma, Traviata, Trovatore, Frei- 
schutz, Ballo in Maschera, Somnambula. ch o 
era complete for piano solo, with overture and whole 
of music. Price 50 centa. 

‘**Absurdly moderate in price, and perfectly satisfac- 
tory in shape."—N. ¥. Times (June 29th). 

Boosey & Co.'s new Catalogue of Cheap Musical 
Publications free. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway. 


PAIN PAINT. 


Ask for Wolcott's Pain Paint, in white ontside wrap- 

rs—take none other—or send to the General Office 
or it. Pint bottles, $5; quart, $8: gallon, $20: sent 
free of express charges on receipt ofthe price. Small 
bottles can be bonght at Drug Stores. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, New York. 


GRANT and COLFAX. 


For the best Campaign Medals, Pins, and Badges of 
GRANT & COLFAX, send & the oldest and most re- 
~pectable manufacturers, who have made this business 
specialty for the past nineteen years. We have now 
ready a@ great variety of all styles. Prices from $3 to 
-i0 per 100. We will send to any address, postpaid, 
‘y receipt of price, One Sample, 25c., Three Sam 
«With Price-List. We request our Correspondents 
to be brief, as we are always very. busy during the 
Campaign. We make suitable reduttions on all large 
orders for Dealers and Clube, ‘ 

Al! moneys sent by Post-Office Order at our risk. 


We vnuarantee full amount in goods, at lowest rates, 


for all money sent to us. Address 
RICHARDS & MARKT, 
P.O. Box 3131. 55 Murray St., N. Y. 


00 SOL D.—MAGNETIC POCKET 
I TIME-KEEPER AND COMPASS— 
han lsome case, glass crystal, white enameled dial, 
ricel and metal works, watch size; warranted to keep 


in order and denote correct time for two years. Sat-’ 


isfaction guaranteed. Sent securely by mail, post- 


three for $2. Address 


ouly $1: 
GNETIC WATCH <0., Hinsdale, N. H. 


| 


Aumost Mrracvtovs.— We seldom indorse | 


a man in our editorial columns—never, unless con- 
vinced that he is deserving, and to speak well of him 
will result in benefit tothe public. It is with this idea 
that we call attention to the advertisement of Dr. J. 
A. Sureuak, No. 697 Broadway, New York, who is 
performing cures for Hernia, or Rupture, but little less 
than miraculuus, and never before, to our know e, 
attempted or accomplished by any other surgeon. We 
have with our own eyes seen his cures—are uaint- 
ed with men he has brvught to health from a living 
death, and do earnestly advise all who are afflicted to 
consult with or call upon him. A more meritorious 
physician does not live. The commugication in this 
week's Democrat was handed in to us by Geo. Hodges, 
@ man whoee life was saved and health restored by 
Dr. Sherman, as he gave abundant proof, and to it we 
call attention, knowing those afflicted will thank us 
if they seek relief and comfort.—La Crosse Democrat. 


The following is the statement of Mr. Hodges al- 
lauded to in the above article: 


TERRIBLE SUFFERINGS FROM RUPTURE, ann 
FINAL CURE OF GEORGE HODGES, Esq. 


READ HIS STATEMENT. 


“When a boy, about nine years of age, I became 
ruptured on both sides, and my parents, anxious for 
my welfare, sought the advice and aid of our family 
physician, who procured and adjusted to me a truss, 
which I wore for some time, under his supervision, 
without being benefited by it. My parents then sought 
elsewhere, but to no purpose, for one truss after the 
other seemed to increase my trouble. When about 
fifteen years of it was my good fortune to visit 
London, where I — to find a suitable truss for my 
case, but there, too, I failed. I could obtain nothing 
I could wear that would retain it. The next oppor- 
tunity I had was in this city, where I sought out the 
most celebrated truss vendors, among whom were the 
gentlemen to whom I shall hereafter allude, who, from 
a feeling of humanity, pride, or profit, exhausted all 
their abilities in my behalf, without any success. 

*T tried Dr. Rigg’s Hard Rubber Truss, which 
painful, without answering the purpose. 

“TI applied to Dr. Gregory, No. 609 Broadway, who 
seemed to be quite alarmed when I showed him my 
case, and declared it to be the worst rupture that he 
had seen since he had been in New York, for the 
twelve years; and after vainly trying on several of 
his ‘White's Patent Trusses,’ he gave me up, saying 
case was a hopeless one, and if I didn’t find some 
relief it would put me under than a 
year; that he could do nothing for me; wouldn't un- 
dertake to, and that if ry J y did, they would only 
take my money without doing me any > 

“I called on Dr. Pomeroy, No. 568 Broadway, who 
arranged and fitted on severat of his ons trusses, 
with no better result. Notwithstanding he put on 
some with great pressure, ae did not support m 
case, and he gave it up, remarking he did not thin 
that I could find any thing to do me any good; my 
rupture was so bad, he did not see how I had mab- 
aged to live so long with it. 

** After this my attention was directed to Dr. Marsh, 
of the Astor House, Vesey Street, and I called to see 
him. He tried on various trusses, which proved a fail- 
ure. He then decided that his $40 radical cure truss 
would do, but he would have to prepare one. I left 
his office feeling rather dubious, yet withal I returned 
in a day or two after, and Dr. Marsh went to work at 
me again as though he meant this time to conquer; 
but he soon dropped his courage, and with it my 
case, for his radical cure truss, though adjusted, re- 
adjusted, and adjusted again and 
ure; it could not retain my rupture, although it was 
applied with painful force. Dr. Marsh, on giving up 
my case, remarked, ‘You are in a critical condition ; 
it’s a wonder your rupture has not killed you long 

0." I was again compelled to leave his office doubly 
disappointed and dejected in spirits. Lamenting my 
sad fate, yet not abandoning my efforts, a medical 

ntleman on whom I called advised me to see Dr. 

heldon, No. 710 Broadway, and I did so. Dr. Shel- 
don, r looking at my case, fixed together and put 
on several of his patent trusses, all of which failed to 
hold. He then seemingly determined to govern my 
case, fixed up one with terrible pressure, which served 
a little better one way, but worse another, for it seem- 
ed as though it would cut me in two in an hour. I 
could not possibly endure it longer. Dr. Sheldon said 
it was the best he could do; my case was a very bad 


one. 

**Recciving a circular of the Elastic Truss Com- 
pany No. 474 Broadway, which promised a good deal, 

called there to see the Superintendent, Dr. Dike, who 
went at my case, strapping me unbearably tight, with- 
out helping my rupture at all. 

‘‘Having my attention called to a notice of Dr. E. B. 
Foote, Lexington Avenue, corner of Twenty-eighth 
Street, I called to see him, but his attendant, finding 
my rupture so bad, would not undertake to do any 
thing for it. This was, indeed, disheartening, and 
almost forced me to the conclusion that my life was 
inseparably linked with misery. But, as the sun 
looks brightest after the most terrific storm, so, after 
the most searching and unsuccessful trials for relief, 
the light of science burst — me brightest through 
Dr. Sherman's illustrated circular, which casually fell 
into my hands; and yet, to have the assurance of its 
being a true light, after, as I may say, having endured 
a series of storms and gloomy forebodings, I deter- 
mined to take the advice of Dr. Sayre, corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Thirtieth Street, who I have heard was 
one of the most eminent surgeons of this city, before 
calling on Dr. Sherman, which I did, informing him at 
the same time of the failure of the persons heretofore 
alluded to. Dr.Sayre advised me by all means to go 
to Dr. Sherman and see what he could do, and to come 
back and let him see me after I got fixed. 


“This enco ng advice from Dr. Sayre fanned into 
a flame the s of hope kindled in me when I first 
looked over Dr. Sherman's circular, and I went to his 


office, No. 697 Broadway, witn a step of buoyancy 
which I had not felt before for years. hen I arrived 
I found several before me, but I waited my turn, and 
had my case examined. During the examination b 
Dr. Sherman I did not have the same feelings of drea 
and fear come upon me that I when Dr. Marsh, 
Dr. Gregory, and others examined me, which um- 
stance tended farther to strengthen my faith in the 
opinion that I had at last fortunately found some one 
equal to the task of relieving me. Subsequent to the 
examination Dr. Sherman gave a more favorable opin- 
jon than any of the other parties to whom I had ap- 
plied, and expressed himself in such sanguine terms 
that I put myself in his hands, and am now, and have 
been since that day, a new man, capable of taking the 
most active exercise without any inconvenience what- 
ever from my rupture. Iam now, practically, a sound 
man, and expect soon to be in point of fact. 

“‘As Dr. Sayre requested me to call and let him see 


what Dr. Sherman did for me, I stepped in at his office, 
after proving Dr. Sherman's method a few — be to let 
him know that I was doing well. He examined me, 


and was very much pleased, expressing his satisfaction 
in very strong terms of praise, adding, ‘When I first 
saw your rupture I was afraid that you would not 
able to find any thing to do you any good.’ 

** The way that I have been treated since my rupture 
first ss by the numerous persons who have at- 
tempted to relieve me, in view of the relief that I have 
recently received from Dr. Sherman, forces me to 
conclusion that it is not the incurability of rupture, 
but the had treatment af injurious pressure the rup- 
tured patient receives, which fastens to him this curre 
for life, or hurls him with the horrors of 
rupture to a premature grave. 

‘** That the reader may more fully realize the horrible 
condition that I was in when I placed myself in the 
hands of Dr. Sherman, I would recommend him to see 
my photographs, taken by order of Dr. Sherman before 
and after treatment, which may be seen at his office. 

‘*GEORGE HODGES, 
* Thirtieth Street, near Sixth Avenue, New York.” 
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MANHATTAN 


CO-OPERATIVE 
RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 


Orrick ManuatTran Co-oPpreative 
Rewier Association, 
No. 482 Broome Sreeer, New 
THE MANHATTAN CO-OPERATIVE RELIEF 
Sa is chartered by the State of New 
or 


OBJECT. 

The object of this Association is to secure a cash 
payment within forty days after the death of a member 
of as many dol as there are members in the class 
to which he or she belongs, to his or her heirs. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES. 
The membership fees are six dollars at joining (for 
which a policy be farnished), and one dollar and 
ten cents on the death of each member, of which due 
notice will be given. One dollar from each member 
goes to the widow or heirs of thé deceased member, 
and the ten cents for the expenses of collecting. 


The By-Laws of the Association require 
third of the money received as sew membershi 
shall be made a sinking fund to meet payments 
due by the delinque of members. This fund 
held by the 

NATIONAL TRUST CO., 
and will be invested in United States Bonds, or real 
estate, or bond and mort New York Cit 


upon 
property, which y be double the value 
the 80 

THE 


FUNDS. 

The remaining two thirds, after paying the expenses 
of the Association, shall be invested in real estate in 
the City of New York, or in bond and mortgage on 
in the City of New York, the interest of 


ropert 
hich ~ f° to pay the current expenses of the As- 
sociation. a deceased member leaves no heirs, the 


money becomes the property of the Association, with 
the proviso that the expenses of burial shall be paid 
out of such funds—said expenses, however, not to ex- 
ceed one hundred dollars. 

A member failing to pay his fee of one dollar and 
ten cents within thirty days from date of notice, for- 
feits all claims upon the Association, and also forfeits 
all money previously paid. In the Pacific es this 
time is extended to sixty days. A member having no 
permanent residence must notify the Secretary, and 
appoint a representative to pay his 

hen members choose they can send ten dollars 
and fifty cents to the Treasurer to prepay their fees, 
which sum will pay fur ten deaths, thus saving the 
trouble of sending $1 10 each time, besides a saving 
of fifty cents. No man is sv r that he can not pay 
$6 now, and $1 10 occasionally, thus secaring $5000 to 
his heirs. The average number of duliars each person 
will have to pay te secure $5000 will be $30 per year, a 
little over fifty cents per week. This makes this mode 
of insurance cost about one sixth what they would 
have to pay any regular Insurance Company for a 
$5000 policy. 

This company is divided into ten classes for men, 
and ten classes for women. soon as these classes 
are filled ten new classes wilt be adopted. Men and 
women are not allowed in the same classes. Every 
thing is done to make each class equal. 


CLASSES. 

1 pefsons betw’n the ages of 15 and 20 yrs. 
In class B all persons betw'n the ages of 20 and 25 yrs. 

1 person#betw'n the ages of 25 and 30 yrs. 
In class D all persons betw'n the ages of 30 and 35 yrs. 
persons betw'n the ages of 35 and 40 yrs. 
In class F all persons betw'n the ages of 40 and 45 yrs. 
In clase G all persons betw'n the ages of 45 and 50 yrs. 
In class H all persons betw'n the ages of 50 and 56 yrs. 
In class I all persons betw’n the ages of 55 and 60 yrs. 
In class K all persons betw'n the ages of 60 and 65 yrs. 

The classes for women are the same as above. Any 
one that is found to give his or her age wrong will be 
expelled, and the moneys paid forfeited to the Asso- 
ciation. Each class is limited to5000 members. Each 
person pays $6 upon becoming a member, and $1 10 
each time a member dies belonging to the same 
or she a ‘member of. 

A of one class can not be assessed this dollar 
if a member af another class dies. Each class is inpe- 
PENDENT, having no connection with any other. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

Class “* A” has 5000 male members. A man dies. 
The Association pays over, within forty days, $5000 to 
the widow or heirs, and the remaining members for- 
ss within thirty days, $1 10 each to the Association 
to reimburseit. Failing to send this sum, they forfeit 
to the Association all moneys paid, and the Ausotde 
tion supplies a new member to fill the place of the re- 


long intervals, that any man can secure to his family 
a competency upon his death. 

HOW TO BECOME 

Any one desiring to become a member must send 

96, in check, bank draft, l order, or by express, 
the expressage wg by the applicant. Under no 
circumatance will Association 
moneys sent but in this way. nts are not allowed 
to receive moneys, but must ask for checks, &c., &c. 
Persons paying an agent otherwise than by check do 
it at their own risk. IT, &c., must be payable 
to the order of W. 8. C ~ Lig a em 

ying the money must be a paper giving 
ll name, age, birth-place, 


who the policy is in favor of, 
county, 6 a Certificate, setting forth 
e ph condition, and whether, in the opinion of 
the hostor examining, the applicant is a proper 
be Biank forms of application for mem- 
bership will be sent upon application. 
Agents are not allowed to in 
draft, or tal order, made 
member ought to make new members ; 
benefits himeelf. No letter will be noticed 
three-cent postage stamp to 


Manhattan Co-operative Relief Association, 
No. 482 Brooms Sraeeet, New Yorx Crry. 


MoMURDY. 
ELSON T. WRIGHT, President Star Metal Co. 
Cc dent Bank. 


FORD, the Cashier, Bank of the Repubiic. 
, the 
MURRAY. 


, President. 


McoMURDY 
ELSON T. WRIGHT, Vice-President. 
W. 8: CARMAN, Treasurer. 


LEWIS SANDERS, Sec 
JOHN A. ROBINSON wD. Examining 
ALEX. R. GRAY, M.D., Physicians. 

72 Cedar Street, New 


York City, General 4 


nts 
vania, Maryland, of Columbia. 

N. agents in money do so at 
their own risk. Association will not be respon- 
sible for money so paid. 

A General Agent wanted for each State and Terri- 

. General Agents will be to give the 
best of references, and $50,000 

Agents wanted in every Town in the United States 
and Canadas. 

A physician will be in attendance at the office of the 
Company—also at the office of cach General Agent— 
e applicants. 


PI 
postage. 


| diately BLISS 


‘HEADQUARTERS FOR . 
CAMPAIGN GOODS. 


8 Styles Campaign Charts, 25c., 50c., and $l each, 7 
40 Styles Campaign Pins, 15, 25, and 50 cent« each. 
15 Styles Gemoete= Medals, 15, 20, and 25 cents each, 
5 Styles Campaign Sleeye-Buttons, 75c., $1 
2 Styles Campaign Shirt-Studs, T5c. and $1 each. 
5 Styles Campaign Songsters, 10, 15, and 25 cts. each. 
10 Styles Campaign Prints, 25, 50, 75 cts., and $1 each. 
5 Styles ee Badge, 50 cents each. 
Cam hields with Portrait of Grant, 25c. each. 
sent postpaid on rece of price. Agents wanted. 
Clubs supplied. Send for Wholesale Price-List. 
JOHN W. NAUGHTON, Manufacturer and Publisher, 
No. 175 William St, N. Y. 


P.O. Box No. 2969. 
Wew Autumn Goods 
aad FOR G INTLEMEN. 
ROMAN 8C; RFS AND TIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POP LAR PRICES. 


UNION. ADAMS, 


No. 637. Broadway. 


CRO. D. 


GEWUINE 


Walthain Watches. 
U conceded to be the best Watch for the 


Sent to any address,at the following prices: 
Hanting Wateh, in 2-oz. Coin-Silver Case....... $18 00 
The same, Extra 20 00 
The same, Extra Jeweled, Chronometer Balance. 22 00 

For either of the above in 3-o0z. case, extra, $2 60. 

For either of the above in 4-oz. case, extra, $4 50. 

The Watches to be sent oe ACCOMPA- 
NIED WITH AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY'S 
CERTIFICATE OF GENUINEN ESS. 

E BUYER TO HAVE PRIVILEGE OF EXAM- 

IN POSSESSION OF EXPRESS COM- 


Purchasers are requested to compare our prices with 
those asked for spare, metal-imitation watches, of 
no value, and which find a market _— because the 
buyers are entirely ignorant of their quality. 

ddress must plainly written, and purchaser 
must pay Express charges. 
M. E.CHAPMAN & CO., 
No. 47 Liberty Street, New Yo 


FURNITURE, 


NEW STYLES, FIRST CLASS, . 
AT LOW PRICES. 
G. L. & J. B. KELTY & CO. 


CURTAINS, 


SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM poe 
BROCATELLE, Silk and Wool TERRY, REP, 
and all other curtain mate and Furniture Cover- 


in New Im tions. 
L. & B. KELTY & CO., 447 Broadway. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, serweex AVENUES B 
- axp C, NEW YORK. 
D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 
Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 
ery kind of lron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
Bridges. 


\MPROVED 


BRONZr: 
~ 4 
> 


Its qualit 
even judges have been deceived. It has seriously occu- 
pied the attention of scientific men, and has not only 
called forth the eulogiums of the press in consequence 
iar rties, but has also obtained a Guild 
Medal at the Exposition. The movements are 
well finished, perfectly regulated, and as al) these 


are man in own factory, Iam ena- 
Ay nt tham time-keepers. Price, 


$22. 
Farther details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent postpaid on demand. 
A fall assortment of Chains, also Aluminium Bronze 
Cases for Waltham Watches. Goods sent by express, 


Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the materia) accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and e se. Circulars containing 
full information about theese prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, ers, &c., &c., 10 cents. 
DAVID WATSON, Ag't, Adams Press Co., 
26 C dt Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


175 PER MONTH to sell the GENUINE 
OROIDE HUNTING-CASED WATCHES, the best 
imitation gold watches in the market. Price $15. 

t inducements to Agents. Address OROIDE 
WATCH CO., Box 3096, » Mass. 


LITTLE JOKER—Full of Fan—and an ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH, beautifully Colored, will 


be sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents, b 
HEPBURNE, 102 St., New York. 
CS AS.—A very fine Concertina, with 
Octar or tremolo tnne, with Instruction Book, 


sent to any part of the on receipt of $6, 
$10, or $12. J. SANGER & CO., 355 Bowery, N. 


30 PER WEEK AND EXPENSES. — Agents 
. wanted, male and female, loca) and travel- 
ing. CTURE BUSINESS. 2 specimen pictures, 
sent on of 20 cents 

& 78 Nassau 


_N. Y. 


every where, farmers and 
others, to sell an article in great demand. $400 
made by one nt his first month. Address imme- 
McEATHRON, Louisville, Ky. 


| 
| 

iz 
—— 
INVESTMENTS. 

pet 

‘ 
ADVANTAGES. LA 
The this Association over ordinary TIN —— Ch ae 
Life Insurance Companies are, no panics can break it; 
he fees are 80 an to su 
Fe WATCH. The Improved Aluminium Bronze is a met- 
rts al differing entirely from any ever offered to the public 
.O.D,, with charges. 
> 
| 
All comm should be addressed 
| 
| 
L.W 
Y. 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES, 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the. 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Oorone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 


r tb. 
Brraxrast (black), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
t, $1 20 per fb. 
ImPEKIAL (green), 90c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 
Youne Hysow (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 


1 25 per tb. 
$ elena Javan, 90c., $1, am best, $1 25 per tb. 
Gunrowpgsr (green), $1 25; t, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 80 cents, 85 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frencu Breaxrast AND Dinner Corres, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
aud warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 80c., 85c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 83c.; best, 35c. per 'b. 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-oftice Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but er orders we will forward 
by express, to *‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package’ 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary 8 for clabs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confident! 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B. — Inhabitants of villa 
large number reside, 
reduce the cost of their Teas an 
one third (besides the Express charges 
sending directly to 


' “THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
andl doing busin it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post ce Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
ers from getting into the hands of bogus ¢mitators. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
Deseat Latters and Orders as below (no more, no 
ess): 


towns a 
clu r, can 
about 
y 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 and 83 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


SUFFERINGS from RUPTURE, and 
final cure, as experienced by Mr. Groner Hopers, 
Read his statement on page 590 of this paper. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds for 
Buildings. 
$10 A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 

wa D— AGENTS to sll “THE LOST 
orGae the only Democratic History of the 
War; also, “ THE BOYS IN BLUB,” a thriltin - 
ord of the Rank and File of the Union Army; Head. 
ley's “LIFE OF GRANT,” Campaign Engravings 


and of both &c. 
. B. TREAT & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents! Agents!! Agents!!! 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WANTED 
City and Town in the United States, to act yh. 


for 
AUSTIN & CO. 


i GREAT ONE DOLLAR SALE 
of rich and valuable s. Send for circulars at once, 
and see the extra inducements offered. " 
AUSTIN & CO., 
106 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


A MONEY-MAKING BOOK FOR AGENTS. 
COPPEE’S “LIFE OF GRANT,” 


With Portrait and Sketch of Colfax. 468 Pa 

Fortraite, and 19 Maps and Plans furnished ugh 
This bout Fries, in — tating, only $1 50, 

cheap and 80 —being the onl 
= under Grant's candlion 

pe on y “a it, and agents are doing splendid! 

‘t rit ae. 0 high-priced book can compare wit 
a paserity. rite to us for full particulars, or 
Pe me by sending us $1 50 for the canvassing outfit 
wou naming the towne you wish to caDvass, and 
pt ge t, postpaid, by return mail. No other 
pation can pay you so well during the campaign. 


Acdress 
RICHARDSON & COMPANY, Pusuisuzns, 
4 Bonp Srazet, New You«. 


HE FINEST STRAWBERRY FOR AMATEUR 

T 
T CULTURE: NAPOLEON III. — Large, hand- 
productive, and high-flavored. Iluatrated de- 
ge circular, with testimonials of Chas. Down- 
eee Mehan, H. E. Hooker, and other leading 
rticultnraliste, mailed tea applicants. Plants (by 


lied at reduced 


mail, postage paid) $8 per dozen. 


= 


warranted by special certificate to kee 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, — in eppeemanen, and as een St time, as a gold one 


been equal 
accurate time. 


costing $150. Also Oroide Chains, as well made as 
United 


se TO CL 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NIN 


we employ no 
false. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discove-ed composition, known only to 
ourselves, precisely like ee in appearance, keeping its color as 


» best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 
and well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear 
and time. i appearance, durability, and time they have never 


long as worn, and as we 
“§ % watches are in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the 


ose of gold, from $2 to $6. 
States by express. Money veed not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the 
delivered by the express. Customers must pay aL the express charges. 


C.B.COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau 8St., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
CLUBS.—Where wor, are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 


gw” CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a ee and the demand for them 
has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and w 

to be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents, We will state most positively that 
ts, and that no one else does or can make Oroide; con 
The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly from us. 


finished as the best gold ones. These 


watches costing five times as much. Each one 
Price $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 


sent to any part of the 
are 


less watches for sale, representing them 


uently these representations are 


The following is a Fac-Simile of the 


BADGE 
ADOPTED BY THE REPUBLICAN CLUBS: 


OUR 


For President, 


ULYSSES S. GRAN1 | 


For Vice-President, 


SCHUYLER COLFAX 


We Saved the Union in the 
Field—Let us Preserve it 
at the Ballot-Box. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1968, by 
Banzami~w W. Hrrencocs, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court 
' of the United States for the Southern District of New York. 


This Badge is beautifully printed on White Satin, 
in Red and Blue, giving the national colors—Red, 
White, and Blue—and suspended by a silvered Eagle. 
Sample sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


TO CLUBS, 
We supply Clubs and Agents with 
Every thing in the Campaign Line. 
One hundred different styles of Campaign Badges, 
Medals, and Pins. Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of $2 per dozen. 
Compatys Envelopes sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1 
r hundred. 
"heer - Buttons, with Portraits of Candidates for 
President.and Vice-President. Price 50 cents _ pair. 
Also, Flags, Torches, Lanterns, Caps, Capes, 
Also, 25-cent Lives of the Candidates. 
Also, 15-cent Campaign Songsters. 
ALSO, THIS DAY PUBLISHED: 


Wells’ Illustrated National Hand-Book, 
A complete Com tum of the Political Hi of the 
Country, from the Original Formation of the Govern-- 
ment to the Present Time; together with a complete 
Chronological Record of every Important nt 
American History, from the Landing of the Pilgrims 
to the Present Moment—and a fund of other invalua- 
ble information of universal interest. This is the only 
complete book of the kind published, and sh 
in the possession of every man and youth in the land. 
on receipt of $1 50. 
The and Clubs coppiced on libera) terms. 
ts wanted every where. Send for 
Catalogue. Address, 
B.W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
and Manufacturer of Campaign Goods. 
98 SPRING STREET, NEW YORK, 
Or, 164 VINE STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


—PROF. OHRISTY’S HAIR LOTIO IS 
EAT, CLEAN, PURE, UNIFORM, AND RE- 
LIABLE, and richly perfumed for the toilet. It con- 
tains no Sugar of Lead or other poisonous minerals or 
oils. It makes the hair glossy and beautiful, removes 
dandruff, restores gray hair to its original color, will 
w hair on bald heads, and can be asa hair 
ng for ever without the slightest injury to the brain or 
optic nerve. Do not take any thing else, but get the 
pure article. If your druggist will not get it for you, 
send direct to the manufactory. Sold by druggists, 
$1 per bottle; half dozen, $5; or sent to any address 
on ~e of the money. Liberal deduction to the 
trade. nd for testimonials, &c. 


ve 


Trade supplied by DEMAS BARNES & CO., Whole- 
sale Agents, New York City. 
(Hand this to r Druggist.) 
Cc 


A. R. be 
175 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


urserymen, deale dc 
rates. EDWARD J. E 


EVANS & Pa, 


$395 A MONTH, AND EXPENSES. 98 New 
| Articles, H, B, SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


SOZODONT 


Perfumes the Breath, 


Beautifies and Preserves the Teeth. 
SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 


Medical Hints for the Fall. 


The semi-annual shaking in the Fever and Ague 
districts has begun, The fogs of these Autumn nights 
and mornings are surcharged with the elements of 
intermittent and bilious remittent fevers, and, unfor- 
tunately, two thirds of the community are just in the 
condition to be disastrously affected by them. Those 
who have been prudent enough to fortify themselves 
during the Summer with that powerful and infallible 
vegetable invigorant— 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS— 


are fore-armed against malaria, and have nothing to 
fear. But health is the last thing too many think 
about. In the pursuit of gain or pleasure, the bless- 
ing, without which wealth is dross and enjoyment 
impossible, is neglected, 


Better late than never is a consolatory proverb, 
however, and all who begin to feel the premonitory 
symptoms of any of the epidemics which are engen- 
dered by the malaria of Autumn, should immediately 
resort to the GREAT ANTIDOTE OF THE AGE. 
A few doses of the BITTERS will break up the chills 
and preyent their recurrence. In every regiom where 
intermittents prevail this purest and best of all vege- 
table tonics is indispensable. Of all anti-bilious prep- 
arations known, it is the most effective and harmless. 
It does not stimulate the liver violently, like the min- 
eral salivants, but tones, renovates, and regulates the 
organ without creating any general disturbance of 
the system, or entailing any reaction. The BITTERS 
are essentially a household specific, and should be al- 
ways within reach, as the very best means of prevent- 
ing and checking bilious attacks and intermittent fe- 
vers. 


Alaska Diamonds. 


A newly - discovered 
rent carbonized quartz, for ch 
wo are the only agents for the 
United States. ual fh brillian- 
cy to the real diamond, from 
which it can not be detected. 
They are mounted at our own 
factory, in artistic diamond set- 

tings, guaranteed fine — and 
sold by us at one fiftieth of the cost of real diamonds, 
to which they are equal in every respect except in- 
trinsic value. 

Solitaire Earrings, per = $5 and $6; Solitaire Fin- 


ger Rings, $5, $6, and $8; Solitaire Gents’ m Pins, 
$2, $3, and $8; Solitaire Gents’ Studs, set, $3 
and $5. Cluster Gents’ Bosom Pins, $3, $5, and $10; 


Cluster Pin and Earrings, per set, $6, $10, and $25; 
Cluster Diamond Cross, $6 and $10; Cluster Finger 


Rings, $5 and $8. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood that we are 
not classified with the various humbugs of New York, 
and prefer to do our business direct from our factory, 
located in a city which has a world-wide reputation 
for its fine jewelry. 

sw Orders less than $5 must be accompanied with 
a Post-Office Order, and the sent Orders 
exceeding that amount by express, for collection on 
delivery, customers paying all express 


TRY US. Address 
STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. I. 


$100 SALE. 


Agents, ladies and gents, every where, 
for our Great One Dollar Sale, the best in the 
world. A chance to get —_ Dry Goods cheap. Send 
25 cents for 2 checks, and get our circulars giving full 
articulara, Circulars sent free. ARLINGTON, 
ROWNE, & CO., 374 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


8000 AGENTS wanted to sell 10 NEW INVEN- 
TIONS, of great value to families; all bay great —_— 
to agents. Send 4 stamps and get two and sam- 
ple, gratis, postpaid. Eruzaim Brown, Lowell, Mass. 


Get the New Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 


HAS WE 
ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
POCKET-BOOK. 


This invaluable and indispensable work ready 
reached its Targp Eprrton since its reconstruction and 
addition, consisting now of 663 pages. 16mo, Morocco, 
Poeket-Book Form, $8 00. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New Yore. 


gw Will be sent by mail, postage paid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of $3 00. 


We venture to say that no work of the kind has ever 
been prodaced which contained so much information 
upon the various of 
im so small a space. Mr. Haswell’s new oug tto 


“RITTY McGEE,” 


Henry Tvoxrer's New Sona anp Cuornvs. . . 
Live wy Heart anp Pay wo Rent... . 
Tus Eve Beigurens wuew I Come. . . 

Arranged for flute or violin, 15c. cath. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 112% Bzroapway, 
2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
Price of Pressea, $8, $12, $16, $23, $30. Price of 
$15, $20, 2,948,874 Send for circular to Lows 
PRESS SOMPANY. 23 Water Street, Boston. 
OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT is the only certain cure 
for sores and ulcers arising from youth's indiscre- 


tion. Such sufferers will do well to try this great 
cleanser, Disease can not live when it is used. 


Two new and beautiful by G. A. VEAZIE, Jz. 
Price 30 cents each. 


Mailed prepaid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, a Mass. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 
DRAPER'S 


L 
CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By. Joun Dearen, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Che and Physiology in the Uni- 


versity of New ¥ork; Anthor of “A Treatise on 


Human af History of the Intellectual 
a of " &c., &c. In Three Vol- 
umes, Vol. If, just ready. Svo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


IL 
BULWER’S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Epwarp Buiwer, Lory Lrrron. In Two 
Volumes. Cloth, 


THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit, with Sug- 
gestions as to the Remedy. i12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


IV. 

BARNES’S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Practica), on the Book 

of Psalms. Atsert Baznes, Author of “ Notes 

on the New Testament,” “Lectures on the Evi- 

dences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Three Vul- 

umes. Vol. J, now ready. i2mo, Cloth, $1 ov. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
ON. The Second and Concluding Vol- 
ume of Ha 
bellion in the United States. By A.rexzp H. Guern- 
sey and M. Atpexn. Complete in Two 
Vola with nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 
Quarto, Cloth, $6 00 each. 
VL 
COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual! of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Ada to the Wants of the or. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Ilustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy; with numeronas Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nantical Al- 
manac, for several Years abead. Compiled by Gro. 
N. Comzz. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


VIL. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an In- 
troduction, connecting the History of the Old and 
New Testaments. Edited by 

1 Examiner in the University of London, 
on on Maps and Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, 


VIII. 
NORDHOFF'’S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 
Shore: Stories. By Norpgorr. i2mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


MACE’S MOUTHFUL OF BREAD. The History of 
a Mouthful of Bread: and its Effect on the —- 
tion of Men and Animals. ByJran Mact. Trans- 
lated from the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. At- 
Gatry. 12mo, Cloth, $1 T5. 


x. 

MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jzan Mac#, Author 
of “The History of a Mouthful of Bread,” “‘ Home 
Fairy Tales,” &c., &. Reprinted from the London 
Translation, Revised and Corrected. 12mo, Cloth, 


HELPS'’'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 


tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies, 
By Arrave Hetrs. Complete in Four Volumes. 
Vol. IV. just published, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


XII. 
BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henny W. Betiows. Vol. L Cloth, $1 75. 


LOOMIS’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor 
With a Collection of Meteorological fables. 
By Exias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi. 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
of Mathematics.” Svo, Sheep extra, 


[THE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yoerx. 


THE MOONSTONE. ANovel. By Corsa, 
Author of “ Armadale,” “The Woman in White, 
“No Name,” “ Antonina,” “‘ Queen of Hearts,” &c., 
&c. With many Llustrations, Svo, Cloth, $2 00; 
Paper, $1 50. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. ANovel. By Miss M. E. Baav- 
pon, Author of “ Charlotte's Inheritance,” Aurora 
Floyd,” “ Eleanor's Victory,” “John Marchmont’s 
Legacy,” &c., &c. With Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A 
Buiacx. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


A LOST NAME. By J.S. Le Faxv, Author of “An 
in the Dark,” “Guy Deverell,” “Uncle Silas,” “ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Roptxson, Author of 
“Christie's Faith,” “ Mattic: a Stray,” “Carry's 
Confession,” ‘‘No Man’s Friend,” &c., &c. 8va, 
Paper, 50 cc nts. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Novel. By 


& Brorures will send any 


be in the possession of every engineer and 
| in the country.—Seientific American, 


b mall, pestoge pelt, to United 


“DORA,” “ELSIE VANE,” . 


r’s Pictorial History of the Great Re- -° 
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